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The Evolution of the “‘ Bauble Shop.” 


wm ENRY ARTHUR JONES isa very cleve: gentleman ; he 
is also a popular playwright ; and, what is more, a con- 
scientious craftsman, inspired by lofty ideals and 
governed by well-matured theories. Of this we can have 
no doubt whatever, for we have Mr. Jones’s personal 
assurances of its truth. He has bestowed much thought 
upon the Drama, and—generous creature that he is—is ever ready, 
on the slightest provocation, to give to the expectant world some 
golden nuggets from the rich store-house of his brain. To the 
enterprising interviewer he is an easy prey, and as he paces up and 
down the room (why is it that the interviewed are invariably repre- 
sented as indulging in the habits of the caged lion ? ) he will furnish 
remunerative “copy” by the yard, on two most interesting subjects 
—himeelf and the contemporary drama. 

What makes Mr. Jones’s pronouncements so invariably interesting 
is their quality of authoritative certainty. He never hesitates, is 
never in donbt. Are you panting to elevate the Drama? Consult 
Mr. Jones, and he will tell in a moment the only way in which it 
can be done. Or are you anxious to know what constitutes the 
perfect play ? Turn to Mr. Jones, and not only will he furnish you 
with an accurate and exhaustive definition, but if he happens to be 
in a mood of expansive geniality (and when is the great man other- 
wise ?) he will also tell you without a moment's hesitation how that 
perfect play should be written. 

This large-hearted generosity, this air of infallibility, are certain 
signs of genius; and to Mr. Jones as an Art-creator we reverentially 
bow ; but as a critic, even as an expounder of his own methods, we 
fear that the gifted gentleman can scarcely be regarded as an oracle. 
But that is no disparagement, it is rather a consequence of genius. 
For can the inspired poet sit down calmly and measure the cubic 
contents of his afflatus, or reduce his fine frenzy to terms of 
decimals ? No, Mr. Jones and Shakespeare sing but as the linnet 
sings upon the spray of gorse—beécause they must. 
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What proves so clearly that Mr. Jones is not conscious of his own 
methods is the fact that he has never yet, notwithstanding his many 
utterances on the subject, done perfect justice to himself. He has 
been altogether: too modest, too unassuming. He poses as a 
mere dramatic reformer, while all thetime he has been something 
far greater, far nobler than this, in fact the prophet of Dramatic 
Evolution. What Darwin did for biology, Spencer for the science of 
social development, that Mr. Jones has done for the Drama; anda 
sympathetic study of his latest play, “ The Bauble Shop,” will prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the truth of this asgertion. 

There are dramatists who desire to quit for ever the old infertile 
soil, and break fresh ground, and Mr. Jones with an innocence that 
is almost touching, fondly imagines that he also is of this band of 
novelty hunters.. How sweet is the simplicity of genius! It is 
possible that when Mr. Jones is planning a new play the reforming 
spirit may for the moment take possession of him, but when it 
comes to the actual performance the divine fire within him over- 
powers ignoble theories, and the result is a work of art, which is 
what all perfect works of art should be, a noble development of what 
has gone before—a glorious welding together into one harmonious 
whole, of the best contemporary ideas with the best of those that 
have had their origin in the past. 

Mr. Jones, like the true evolutionist that he is, shrinks instinc- 
tively from the harsh crudeness of the novel and the unfamiliar ; and 
presumably, without being aware of it, is governed by the great 
truth that good ideas never grow old and musty, but like port and 
ruined castles, time merely mellows them. Let us then now con- 
sider in what manner these principles have been applied in Mr. 
Jones’s latest art-work—‘‘ The Bauble Shop,” now being played with 
enormous success at the Criterion. 

We shall find in the play in question many a dear old idea, many 
a familiar friend decked out in new apparel of the very best Jones- 
cut, and treated with so admirable and masterly a skill that the 
result is artistic delight and crowded houses. 

First there is our old friend Eccles, from whom we last parted at 
the end of the third act of ‘‘ Caste.” He has returned from Jersey, 
that paradise of cheap liquor, and having inherited the toy-shop of 
his near relative Mr. Caleb Plummer, has judiciously changed his 
name to that of Matthew Keber. But time has not stood still with 
him (and here we see the hand of the Master), the low-comedy 
drunkard of the last generation has developed into the latter-day 
dodderer with the alcohol habit. But the genius loci, that is to say, 
the spirit of the late Mr. Plummer, has had a wholesome effect upen 
him. He is no longer a lyrical socialist, but:devotes his intervals of 
sobriety to the invention of penny novelties, And what has be- 
come of his daughters? One, alas, has left him for ever; Polly 


’ Kecles, deserted by Sam Gerridge who has joined a deputation of 


tradesmen from the Ball’s Pond Road, has been adopted by a lady of 
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high degree, and now romps through the piece as Gussy Bellenden, 
a fashionable, fine lady. But, bless you ! she is very much the same 
old Polly that once we knew ; and her good breeding is but a thin 
veneer. She is also just as sprightly as ever, and always ready, upon 
the slightest provocation, to oblige the company with an up-to-date 
comic song. But Esther, our sweet and gentle Esther, she, at least, 
is still faithful to that venerable reprobate, her father. Her change 
of name, for she is now called Jessie Keber, has made her, if any- 
thing, more virtuously tearful, more mildly heroic than ever; and 
she is still addicted to the pernicious practice of taking tea at un- 
seasonable hours. And at these tea-parties she is ever ready to wel- 
come—whom do you think ? None other than her old sweetheart, 
Georged’Alroy. But that familiar friend has also been the subject of 
evolution. He has succeeded to the courtesy title of Viscount Clive- 
brooke, and being no longer a younger son, has very properly “cut” 
the army and gone into politics. This change of occupation has 
sharpened his lordship’s wits and enriched his vocabulary. More- 
over, he would appear to have made an arrangement, very much to 
his own advantage, with Captain Hawtree. He has agreed to 
acknowledge the Captain as his cousin, under the name of the Hon. 
Charles Teviot, and in exchange for this Hawtree has handed over, 
for his lordship’s exclusive use, his entire stock of witty aphorisms 
and cynical reflections; and D’Alroy, once the slow-witted and 
heavy, now sparkles with epigram like a satiric Catherine wheel. 
Endowed as he now is with a capacity for saying unpleasant things 
about everyone in an agreeable and witty manner, he is naturally 
the most popular person in London ; and it is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing to find that he has already attained to the proud position of 
Leader of the House of Commons. 

But wealth and popularity have been too much for George, Lord 
Clivebrooke, and when the play opens he is rapidly developing into 
a bold bad man ; but he is saved, saved by a good woman (another 
old friend). It all happens at a tea-party—that dear familiar tea- 
party, which is not, by-the-way, on this occasion, a very lively meal. 
George is wrestling with his conscience all tea-time, and that is 
by no means an exhilarating performance. One almost longs for 
Polly to dance on with a slice of ham followed by Hawtree with the 
tea-kettle and consequent funniments, but unfortunately they are not 
on in the second act, and so they do not appear. But someone else 
does, and who should that someone else be but another old friend 
of ours, Mr. Timothy McShane, M.P., whose acquaintance we made 
a short time since in Mr. Pinero’s play, “The Times.” But he is no 
longer an Irish member. He has acquired a drapery establishment, 
probably that of Mr. Egerton-Bompas lately retired from business,and 
moreover he has dropped his brogue, changed his named to Stoach, 
and now represents an English constituency as a radical champion’of 
purity. But he is much the same old McShane that he used to be. 
He still hates the Conservative party, and especially one particular 
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member of it, Mr. Egerton-Bompas—I beg pardon, Lord Clivebrooke— 
and having acquired certain information of a compromising character 
in regard to the private life of Mr. Bompas—I should say, Lord Clive- 
brooke—proeceeds to use this information in order to wreck Mr. 
Bompas’s—I beg pardon again—Lord Clivebrooke’s public career. 

And here I may remark parenthetically, with what consummate 
skill has Mr. Jones improved this incident, as originally treated—the 
incident which is in fact the main motive of the play. It is true that 
the idea occurred first to Mr. Pinero, but that is an insignificant detail. 
And morever there was an air of truth and reality about his treat- 
ment of it in “The Times” that was of course highly inartistic. So 
Mr. Pinero ought only to Le too delighted to play Boccacio to Mr. 
Jones’s Shakespeare. The latter gentleman (Jones, not Shakes- 
peare) clearly realises the great truth that Art and Nature are 
quite distinct and irreconcilable. We do not want truth and 
probability on the stage, they would result in mere irritating 
realism. Had simple fidelity to Nature been the aim of Mr. 
Jones, how differently, and at the same time how ineffectively, 
would he have treated the ending of the second act of “ The Bauble 
Shop!” Mr. Timothy Stoach, it will remembered, discovers George 
Clivebrooke in the company of Esther Keber under circumstances 
that are, to say the least of it, suspicious ; and threatens forthwith to 
publish the fact to the world with a view-to sully George’s social 
ceputation and imperil his political career. How easy for the Con- 
servative leader to have closed the lips of the revengeful Radical by 
declaring that Esther was his affianced wife. Dut that would have 
been so crudely, so painfully probable, and moreover would have 
wrought the play to an abrupt conclusion. Besides in that event we 
should not have had the fine scene in the last act when the Marquise 
—but, stop, here is another old friend that I had quite forgotten—let 
ane hasten to introduce her, or to speak more accurately, him. 

It will be remembered that in “Caste” the Marquis was lett 
“ paralysed at Spa, with three physicians” ; but he is now happily 
restored to health—a little shaky and quivery, nothing more. His 
recovery was probably due, not to the three physicians, but to the 
-circumstance of his having succeeded to an English title, for he is 
now the Earl of Sarum. We are very pleased to find that he has 
‘been restored to health and to his loving wife, for surely never was 
‘there a more perfect marriage than that of the Marquis de St. 
Maar, otherwise Lord Sarum, and our old friend the Marquise. In 
-character, tastes, habits, even in their manner of speaking, they are 
absolutely alike. It is true that the Marquis, unlike his wife, is not 
a student of Froissart, and for that circumstance we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Jones. But they are both equally ready to over- 
come their loathing of mésalliances which amounts almost to a 
disease, and equally prepared to join the lovers’ hands at the end of 
the play. Somewhat tedious persons, both of them, but extremely 
useful when it becomes necessary to bring down the curtain. 
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I should like to consider this epoch-making work at greater length, 
but space will not permit me to dwell upon its many other evolu- 
tionary beauties. I will only call attention in passing to Lady Kate 
Ffennell, who is a delightful development of that interesting 
antiquity Charles, his friend ; always at hand as she is to receive the 
heroes’ confidences, and help along the story, she is alike pic- 
turesque and invaluable. 

And now in conclusion let me tender to Mr. Jones my humble 
thanks, not only for this fascinating play, but for the many others 
he has given to the world, all of which are genuine examples of 
artistic evolution. Long may he continue to gild the lily and add 
other tint unto therose. That is his métier ; that is the corner of the 
workship of art, so to speak, which he hag made his own, and in which 
he labours with such excellent results to the world at large,and we 
trust to his own pocket. But of the pecuniary value of such a play 
as “The Bauble Shop” there can be no doubt whatever, so we take 
off our hats to Mr. Jones, the highly successful playwright. And 
when we consider what excellent use he makes of any sort of dramatic 
material he may find available, may we not truthfully apply to him 
the popular misquotation from Dr. Johnson—* Nihil tetigit quod nor 
ornavit ?” 


RomaxyY. 
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Native Theatricals in Africa. 





NUMBER of people would be surprised to learn that the 
natives of Central and Western Africa are devoted play- 
goers. On all important occasions, such as a public holi- 
day, the death of a chief or petty chief, the birth or mar- 
riage of a chief’s son or daughter, although the firing 
of guns and the drinking of quantities of “ tombo” (the 

fermented sap of the palm tree), form important items of the pro- 

gramme, still the indolent, pleasure-loving natives agree with Hamlet 
that “the play’s the thing.” Let us stroll down about four o’clock 
in the afternoon to one of their villages, composed of a collection of 
evil smelling and dilapidated mud huts, relieved here and there by 

a petty chief’s domicile; the latter are built in clumsy imitation of 

the European style of architecture. Some of the chiefs have con- 

siderable pretensions to civilization, even preferring to adopt the 
unbecoming costume of the white man in place of their own graceful 
and gaily coloured toga or loin-cloth. 

It is New Year’s Day and on arrival at the outskirts of the village 
we are made aware of the fact by the firing of cannon, incessant 
drumming, and other ebullitions of joy. A big dance is about to 
commence in the grand square, and to that locality we bend our steps. 
Having pushed our way through the seething masses of excited but 
good-tempered looking natives who throng the narrow streets which 
diverge on to the square, we are met by a young and good-looking 
man, a petty chief, who rejoices in the name of Fine-country. He 
speedily pilots us to his own European house overlooking the square, 
on the verandah of which we take our seats to view the approaching 
exhibition. A novel sight meets our gaze as we scan the vast audience 
assembled beneath us. The square is crammed to excess with thou- 
sands of natives of both sexes packed en masse, dressed in their 
native costumes, the cloth of which is woven in the most vivid and 
brilliant colours that Manchester can produce and which the Africans 
love so well. A large open space is kept clear for the dancers in the 
centre. On one side, occupying chairs, sit several influential chiefs, in 
the midst of whom I recognise an old friend in Oko Jumbo, the 
sworn enemy of the late notorious Ja-Ja, who bows majestically in 
return to my salutation. Around each chair stand the wives and 
household slaves of the respective chiefs. The mighty potentates 
themselves are protected from the rays of the scorching sun by enor- 
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mous umbrellas of the most extravagant and gaudy patterns and 
lavishly guilded. On the opposite side a band of about forty per- 
formers are squatted on the ground with their huge wooden drums, 
roughly made zithers and other curious instruments before them. 
The whole mass of dignified looking chiefs and gesticulating natives 
in bright and varied costumes, formed, under the intensely brilliant 
sun, a tout ensemble which, for picturesqueness and harmony, could 
hardly be surpassed. 

Oko Jumbo claps his hands asa gracious assent that the perform- 
atice may begin; the band strikes up a stirring tune of some sort for 
full orchestra, to judge by the noise. Although the music conveys 
the impression that the same bars are repeated over and over again, 
there is a decided rhythm in the weird sounds, and the precision and 
time kept is remarkable. About two dozen dancers spring into the 
open space, and the dance commences. The figures of the dancers 
appear abnormally tall owing to the extraordinary carved and 
painted ju-jus, grotesque looking heads cut out of wood, which ar® 
placed on the tops of the heads of the dancers themselves, their own 
faces being totally concealed by thin coloured drapery. Their bodies 
are enveloped in gorgeous tight-fitting tunics, lavishly ornamented, 
and the nether limbs in voluminous skirts reaching to the knee. The 
performers are all of the stronger sex. Although there appears to 
be a total absence of stage-management or control, the evolutions 
of the different dances are gone through without a hitch, the differ- 
_ ent rows passing each other and coming to the front in their 
respective turns without the slightest confusion. The actual steps 
of the dances are much after the style of Nautch dancers, most of 
the motions being executed with the body. Every now and againa 
dancer drops out and seating himself on the knee of an on- 
looker, partakes of a glass of gin, and is refreshed and cooled 
down after the manner of our English prize-fighters, after which he 
resumes his place in the dance with renewed energy. As the 
music becomes louder the dance becomes more furious ; cases of gin 
are being continually piled up behind the dancers, these are pre- 
sented by the different chiefs in proportion to the amount of pleasure 
the entertainment affordsthem. But as chiefs try to undo each other 
by the munificence of their gifts, the performers gain considerably 
by their friendly rivalry. The dances last about half-an-hour each, and 
the retiring dancers are immediately followed by others, without any 
interval whatsoever. This isa tremendous strain on the band, who 
have to play continually for two or three hours, in addition to which 
there are no “piano” movements in their compositions—very much 
the reverse. It is to be hoped they get well paid for their services. 

The programme is wonderfully varied, there being no two dances 
alike. A very clever stilt dance given by one man, was a marvel 
of acrobatic skill ; notwithstanding his being raised on stilts some 
ten feet from the ground he danced with as much verve and 
abandon as if he stood on terra firma. Another very clever ballet 
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is called the “ Bell” dance. The performers, twelve in number, 
are covered from head to foot with small bells, which jingle with 
every moment of their bodies.. Again and again, whilst dancing 
furiously, the whole troupe stops: dead for a second, aud not. a 
bell is heard to tinkle—the furious antics being recommenced a 
second afterwards. We were told that if an unfortunate dancer did 
by any chance allow one of his bells to sound at this important 
moment, he had a very bad quarter of an hour with his chief after- 
wards. Luckily the African is not a likely subject to be troubled 
with nervousness or stage-fright. These men are trained so carefully 
that such an event seldom happens. On inquiring where the people 
managed to obtain their handsome dresses, we were informed that 
they all came from London, and in some form or other had figured on 
the English stage. 

Darkness had fallen before we rose from our seats to partake of 
dinner with the chief, Fine-country, but the dances were still going 
on, looking most weird and fantastic under the flashing light of in- 
numerable torches. I must confess to having contributed five cases 
of gin to the theatrical treasury ; may I be forgiven for encouraging 
the demoralizing liquor traffic among the poor natives, but I had one 
good excuse—it was the only current coin of the country. 

. After a sumptuous dinner, of which the menu principally con- 
sisted of fowls and the flesh of the goat in various,forms, crowned by 
the standard dish of the country, “ palm oil chop,” we were con- 
ducted by. our host to another part of the village, for the purpose of 
witnessing a specimen of the native legitimate drama. The play was 
being performed in a large longitudinal mut hut, and had already 
commenced when we appeared on the scene. The audience were 
squatted on the ground, the building being crowded tosuffocation. It 
was, a full house with a vengeance, but our cicerone speedily found 
room for .us,and we were specially honoured by having chairs 
brought in for our use. Arranged around the actors were a number 
- of natives who sang a continuous chant of a most melancholy charac- 
ter, accompanying themselves by beating time with their hands. 
I concluded that they were a sort of equivalent to the ancient Greek 
chorus. Not being conversant with the language, I could not follow 
the plot of the pieee, but it somewhat resembled a transpontine 
drama with an extra number cf villains thrown in. But perhaps 
in our ignorance, and unjustly judging by the villainous counten- 
ances of some of the performers, I may have included the villian, 
the virtuous hero and the benevolent old father all in the same 
category. I particularly noticed that ladies were conspicuous by 
their absence from among the performers. Some of the acting was 
very good, even verging at times upon the sublime ; but many a good 
effect -was spoilt by the actor calmly breaking of in the middle of his 
lines to enter into an argument with a friend among the audience. 
Some even refreshed themselves with nips of gin in full sight of the 
_ house with the most perfect sang froid. 
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After enduring for about an hour the choice aroma of gin blended 
with perspiring native, the smoke from the torches, and the infernal 
din, we decided to make our escape ; choosing our opportunity when 
the noise and confusion were at their height, we stole out into the 
street, delighted to once more find ourselves in the cool night air. 
Our friend Fine-country escorted us to the outskirts of the village, 
and as he left us before we struck into the bush, said to me in 
pigeon English and in a most serious tone of voice, “You no tink 
play for we country fit to pass play for white man’s country—pass 
him plenty, eh ?” I left him labouring under this happy delusion, 
being too tired and sleepy to stay and argue the point with him. 


FRANK H. MORLAND. 


Oe 


In the Theatre. 





(ONEi is your face, with its powder and patches, 

Lost in a cloudlet of silver-lined gloom. 

Back thro’ the long years my memory catches 
The scent of sweet violet and cowslip in bloom. 

Just for a moment the vision comes o’er me, 
Just for a second I see you again, 

Faded the footlights and faces before me, 
I wait at the corner of Daffodil Lane. 





*Tis gone—the dream’s past, and the vision is over— 
I wake ‘neath a tempest of laughter and cheers, 
As daintily Peggy coquets with her lover, 
And loves him, and leayes him in anger and tears. 
But I—I’ve grown critical here in the stalls,— 
Gaze on your acting with something like pain ; 
In spite of your glamour there’s something that palls— 
You played the part better in Daffodil Lane. 


Laugh on, and forget. All the world is your lover ! 

So petted and féted, adored by the town, 
I bid you adieu—for the play is all over. 

Good-night, Mistress Peggy, the curtain is down! 
Good-night, Mistress Peggy ! believe me, if ever 

A thought of me crosses your pathway again, 
In good sooth, and indeed I have managed to sever 

My heart from that dream down in Daffodil Lane. 

E. CooKE. 
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“To the Uttermost Farthing.” 


“If I have sinned, I have suffered. Have I not 
Done expiation, even all these years.” 
From “ The Disciples.” 





R. DALTON, sole lessee and manager of the Imperial 
Theatre, was. leisurely imbibing the morning’s news 
with his coffee, when his eye lighted upon a paragraph 
which struck his inmost soul with consternation, at the 
same time forcing upon his notice the ridiculous limi- 
tations of the English language. Words were too poor a 

: vehicle for his thoughts at that moment. There is, of 
course, an objection based upon moral grounds to the use of bad 
language at all. To a prodigal indulgence in it there is an objection 
which must commend itself to the reasoning faculty of the most in-:: 





. veterate offender. He is provided with a store of language which, 


by paying due regard to economy; should see him safely through the 
most exasperating emergencies in life, but if he elect to squander it 
recklessly upon such trivialities as missing shirt-buttons, slow trains, 
or—in the case of a theatrical manager—the density of a super’s in- 
tellect, there comes a day of reckoning when, brought face to face 
with a situation really worthy of his choicest expletives, he finds 
himself a bankrupt in words which shall at all do justice to his 
feelings. Mr. Dalton testified reluctantly to the soundness of this 
argument as he sat. staring blankly inio his coffee-cup in a silence 
more eloquent than words. The strongest language in his by no 
means limited vocabulary would but feebly meet the present case— 
and he was miserably conscious of the fact. After some seconds’ 
abstracted contemplation of the cup he turned again to the newspaper 
which had dropped from his hand, and re-read the “ par. ”. by which 
he had been reduced, for perhaps the first'time in his experience, to 
utter speechlessness : 

“Ir is with deep regret that we announce the death of Miss Dallas Wynne, the 
clever yo’ actress. Late last night the body of a woman was discovered 
floating in t portion of the Regent’s Canal which runs at ths back of Corn- 
wall Terrace. Life proved to be quite extinct, and the body was subsequently 
identified as that of Miss Wynne. It is believed that the unfortunate lady must 
have missed her footing whilst walking on the towing-path, and so slipped int 
the canal. A melancholy interest attaches to the lamentable occurrence from the 
fact that the principal réle in Mr. Harold Vincent's new play, which is dow 
for production at the Imperial Theatre to-night, was to have been created b 
Miss Wynne. on the occasion of her reappearance on the London stage after a 
absence of more than. four. years, two of which, it will be remembered, hav 


been spent in Australia, whence she had only recently returned with an excep 
tionally brilliant reputation for so young an actress.” 
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And for once the colonial enthusiasm had been sensibly directed, 
reflected Mr. Dalton, balancing his teaspoon on the edge of his cup! 

In his leisure moments, the manager occasionally gave himself up 
to speculation as to whether there could be anything in the climatic 
conditions of that continent especially favourable to the metamor- 
phosis of the tenth-rate artist (!) from England into the genius of the 
first brilliance beyond the seas. Removed from those conditions, 
the genius sank again into the tenth-rate artist. This might be due 
to the prejudicial effect of the sea air in crossing ; but it struck him 
as regrettable that they could not be prevailed upon to remain where 
their talents were so justly appreciated, that they would insist upon 
returning to immolate themselves for the benefit of their unthankful 
country. But Dallas Wynne—as pretty and dainty a little actress as 
ever stepped—did not come into that category. There was—as her 
manager tersely put it—money in her, and he had taken no small 
credit to himself for his promptitude in securing the prize. And 
now fate, the jade, had served him this scurvy turn ! 

He thought. of the understudy to whose share Miss Wynne’s part 
would fall, and he muttered “ Fat head !” which was ungallant. It 
was also unfair, for the understudy was a hardworking little girl and 
not destitute of intelligence, only her comedy bore the same relation 
to Dallas Wynne’s that a stolid suet pudding bears to the flakiest 
puff paste. ‘“Sh’ll ruin the show!” and Mr. Dalton groaned aloud 
as he thought of the play on which he had staked all his hopes and 
a@ considerable sum of money. He had been so certain of scoring 
. the success of the season. To be sure, it was unfortunate—from a 
business point of view—ithat so long an interval as two years had 
elapsed since Miss Wynne’s divorce. To act asa “draw” that sort 
of thing required to be of recent date, but still her re-appearance was 
invested with a certain piquancy from the fact that she had not been 
seen in London since the day she left England with Herbert Blair, 
who, whatever his faults, possessed the saving merit, in Mr. Dalton’s 
eyes, of having taught the girl to act. He did not believe it was in 
the heart of the most obstinately wrong-headed audience to 
remain impervious to the delicious witchery of her comedy- 
acting. There was for her a big future, of that he felt 
assured — and for him, in the capacity- of her. exploiter, a 
big fortune. And now she was dead—and the bubble burst! 
Dalton was not stony-hearted, as human nature goes, and when the 
poignancy of his own disappointment was past, he would feel a very 
genuine regret for the fragile, winsome little woman, with her 
pretty childish waywardness and the large grey eyes which so often 
belied the lightness of her laugh. But just at present his mental 
attitude: towards her was that of injured resentment. A life in 
which he was interested should have been more carefully guarded. 
The accident must have been brought about by some piece of cul- 
pable carelessness and argued a most criminal indifference to his 
interests. Indeed, what business had she at all on the towing-path 
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of the canal, he questioned in an access of irritation. It was not a 
popular resort in a general way, save for bargees and dirty little boys ! 

Mrs. Robert Morton, of Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park was per- 
haps the only person who had a shrewd suspicion as to the nature 
of the “accident,” and could, had she been so disposed, have thrown 
some light upon it, but after a momentary twinge of conscience— 
which she attributed to a disordered digestion—over the newspaper 
“par.” which had so disturbed Mr. Dalton’s equanimity, she dis- 
missed the subject from her thoughts, salving her conscience with 
the reflection that after all “ it was quite for the best.” 

On leaving the theatre after rehearsal on the previous day, Miss 
Wynne had directed a cabman to drive her to Cornwall Terrace. 

“ Yes, mum, which house ?” 

“No house. Put me down at the corner.” 

There was a look of resolution which set strangely upon the 
delicate, almost babyish features,as she learnt forward in the cab 
gazing straight before her with unseeing eyes. Over and over in her 
mind she rehearsed the approaching interview. Over and over again 
she repeated to herself the arguments she would use. And yet there 
should be less argument than pleading. Her letters had availed her 
nothing, it was true, but letters were such half-hearted advocates. If 
need be, she would humble herself to the dust, but she would carry 
the day. It was her last card, and everything—life itself—hung 
upon the issue of the game. Oh, for eloquence to plead her cause! 
The pretty, laughing lips were tirmly set, and the excitement under 
which she laboured brought a vivid spot of colour to either cheek 
and an unnatural brilliance to the grey eyes. The little hands 
clutched the door before her with a grip of such unconscious viclence 
that a mark was left upon the delicate flesh. Scarcely waiting for the 
cab to draw up, she sprang out, and dismissing the man, hastened 
past the row of houses standing as monuments of solid architecture 
and irreproachable respectability. 

She paused at the farend of the terrace, and pushing back the massive 
iron gate, stepped up to the front door. The bell pealed grimly 
resonant through the stillness of the gloomy old house, and as 
answering foot-steps sounded in the paved hall, the slight figure on 
the door-step. touched her veil nervously, Would she be recognised 
by the servant who admitted her? A sigh of relief escaped her as 
she met the blank gaze of a total stranger. 

“Is Mrs. Morton at home ?” The sweet voice was low and 
rather tremulous. 

“Yes, mum !” 

As the servant led the way to a room at the back of the dimly- 
lighted hall, she paused a moment, -holding her breath, a strangely 
eager look in her eyes. But no sound broke the oppréssive stillness 
which reigned around, and the curious intentness faded from her 
face. 

“ What name shall I say, mum ?” 
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Dallas hesitated a moment, but not sufficiently long to arouse 
curiosity in the well-regulated mind of the servant. 

“If you would tell her that a lady would like to speak to her.” 

A rapid patter of little feet across the room had preceded her en- 
- trance, but it had passed unnoticed by the girl, striving her utmost to 
still the rapid, irregular heart-throbs which threatened each moment to 
choke her, neither, as she stepped lightly forward into the sombre 
room with its oppressively ponderous furniture was she in the least 
conscious of the scrutiny of a pair of bright eyes—shy and startled 
with the look of a squirrel suddenly disturbed in its sport—intently 
fixed upon her through a hole in the curtain which screened off the 
window recess. 

The downstair regions were forbidden ground to Laddie, but it 
was so dull shut up in the nursery all alone—nurse liked being in 
the kitchen better than the nursery—and he was quite sure mother 
was out ; he heard the front door bang, and so, the coast being clear, 
he and Punchie had crept down on tip-toe into the library. Laddie 
liked the library better than any other room, because he could sit in the 
window and watch the heavily-laden barges going past on the canal 
at the bottom of the garden. He would like to know where they 
came from, and where they were going, but when he asked nurse, she 
always told him not to bother her. Some day there would come by 
a beautiful barge, not: coaly and dirty like these, but with beautiful 
silk sails like the picture in his story-book, and there would bea 
beautiful lady on board who would turn out to be his other mother, 
for he had another besides the one who lived here, he had heard 
cook say so to nurse, only he did not think cook wanted him to hear 
because when he asked where she was, cook looked cross and rather 
frightened and said she was dead long ago. The beautiful lady 
would stop the barge and stretch out her hand and take Punchie and 
him on board, and they would sail away to beautiful places where 
people were never cross and said, “‘ Don’t bother.” But Laddie never 
talked about his fancy. Once he had said something before father 
and mother about the “other mother,” and they had both been so 
dreadfully angry that he had never again ventured to speak of her, 
but he liked to sit in the window with Punchie under one arm and 
watch for her. 

The fugitive had not made good his retreat without leaving traces 
of his presence in .the shape of Punchie and a glove which he was 
vainly striving to fix on Punchie’s head at the moment of surprise. 
Laddie only became aware of this terrible fact when he saw the 
strange lady suddenly drop on her knees beside Punchie with sucha 
funny little cry. Theculprit concealed behind the curtain shivered 
with apprehension. Mother would come in directly, and if she saw 
Punchie she would know that he had been downstairs, and judgment 
swift and unerring would descend upon him for leaving the nursery, 
but worse than that, mother had. threatened to burn Punchie.. She 
said he was nothing but an old rag,and she would not. have him 
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lying about the place, and life without Punchie would be but a 
howling wilderness—something too horrible for contemplation, 
Why, in all his four short years who had there been but Punchie 
to whom he could sob out his little over-burdened heart when 
people were crosser than usual ! 

The pretty lady seemed to like Punchie. She was holding him so 
tenderly, and though she gave a funny little cooing laugh when she 
first spied him out, and Laddie was inclined to think it was at the 
expense of Punchie’s nose which had been a lost quantity this many 
a day, it was not at all the sort of laugh that mother gave when she 
looked at him. That always made Laddie feel sore and angry. In- 
deed, the lady must have taken a great fancy to Punchie, for she bent 
down and kissed him so Jovingly—poor, battered old Punchie! 
Though his owner’s heart went out to her for this kindly apprecia- 
tion of his favourite’s merits, he became a trifle anxious lest her 
partiality should go the length of appropriating him, and it was a 
distinct relief when her attention was distracted to the glove on the 
floor. It was a little thread glove, very full of holes at the tips, and 
as she pressed it to her lips Laddie was almost certain he saw a great 
tear fall on it. What a funny lady she was! The baby figure 
shrank yet farther behind the curtain, for his ear caught the rustle 
of silk along the hall. The stranger’s face was in the shadow and 
the failing light revealed only the outline of the girlish form to Mrs. 
Morton as she entered the room. She advanced a few steps with a 
certain courteous enquiry written upon her face which plainly 
demanded an explanation of her visitor’s presence, but as the firs, 
tremulous accents of apology fell upon her ear, she drew sharply 
back, her expression changing to one of chill resentment. Inter- 
preting the sudden movement as a refusal to receive her, the girl 
stretched out her hands in an urgent appeal. 

* Ah, you won’t refuse to hear me? I will not detain you long.” 

Mrs. Morton rested her hand lightly upon the table, lifting her 
eyebrows with insolent significance as she glanced across at the face 
raised to hers in such humble supplication. 

“T should have imagined that it would have been clear even 
to you that in calling here your conduct is a little unusual. May I 
enquire the motive of your visit ?” 

For days Dallas had been turning over in her mind an elaborate 
little speech in which her request: should be clearly embodied. 
Oh, she would be so sensible, so self-controlled, that she could 
not be refused a hearing—her request could not be dismissed 
with contempt. She would show that she was not unfitted for 
the privilege she craved—she would prove herself worthy of 
the trust! But the sight of that battered childish treasure on 
the floor had unnerved her—ithe contact of the little ragged 
‘glove within her closed fingers, the- sight of that proud, cold 
woman facing her in her statuesque-beauty brought home.to her as 
nothing else had-done the consequences of her mad deed. Ina flash 
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of light she saw the lonely, loveless little life—all her well-turned 
phrases were swept away in a passion of aching mother-hunger, and 
for sole answer she threw out her hands, faltering helplessly— 

“My child! Give me my child.” 

A smile of amusement curved Mrs. Morton’s thin lips, but it 
passed unnoticed by the girl, her whole soul intent upon the struggle 
which lay before her. 

“You have been married more than a year, have you not ?—but I 
only heard of it quite recently. Then I made up my mind to leave 
Australia and come to England alone. I said to myself, the child will 
not be wanted, he will be in their way, and when I reached London I 
wrote to Rob, begging to be allowed the charge of him. During the 
last few weeks I have written letter after letter to him and every- 
one of them has been returned without a single word in reply. 
Then I thought of you. Your influence with him was always so 
strong, even in the old days. Now that you were his wife he would 
listen to you when he would not hear a word from me. And I 
resolved to come and see you, to implore you to use your influence 
on my behalf.” 

Mrs. Morton gave an icy little laugh. Really this woman’s ideas 
concerning her position were almost refreshingly artless. “I think 
you can scarcely expect to find Mr. Morton desirous of opening a 
correspondence with you, and for the rest, surely you must be aware 
that you have forfeited all claim—all rights—” 

But the girl turned upon her almost fiercely. 

* Who spoke of claims—of rights? It was of pity—of mercy— 
that I spoke ; I spoke of a woman hungering fora sight of her child 
starving for lack of its love. She flung it aside as a worthless gift, 
you would say. True, bat has she not paid for her wickedness ? My 
God, to stretch out hungry arms, yearning for the touch of little 
fingers—the sound of a baby voice—and to find nothing but empty 
silence |” 

The last words died away in a wail of pain. Mrs. Morton eyed 
the speaker with cold dislike. How unpleasantly theatrical she was! 
It was such bad form, and really it would be very awkward if any of 
the servants chanced to be in the hall. But Dallas—no more the 
pretty, thoughtless child irresponsible as a feather obeying the 
breath of impulse—but a woman, haggard and wild-eyed, fighting as 
for dear life for the boon she craved beyond all else in the world, bent 
upon breaking down that icy indifference against which her passion 
spent itself with as little effect as the fretting of the waves against a 
rock of granite, did not stop to pick her words, pouring them out in 
a flood of passionate eloquence. 

“It is not as if he were dead, To fold the restless little hands 
and lay him away in his tiny coffin might be hard, but not so hard as 
to think of him alive, not to. know whether he is in need of me, 
whether he is in trouble or pain. And to know it is my own mad 
act that has cut me off from him! I tell you, it is paid for with tears 
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of blood, wrung drop by drop from the heart’s core.” She caught 
herself up sharply with an apology for the disparaging reflection her 
words conveyed. 

“ Oh, forgive me, I know you would care for Rob’s child. That 
you would do your duty by him I do not fora moment doubt, be- 
lieve me. I know, too, that I am not clever or sensible like you—not 
so fit perhaps to bring up a child. But my baby was such a loving 
little soul. Rob was his father, but there was nothing of Rob in his 
nature. He was all—all mine—and he will need love and sympathy. 
You are so strong—you cannot guess what it is to hunger for sunshine, 
for tenderness, and to be turned empty away.” She put up her hand 
with a sudden movement as if to ease the terrible compression at her 
throat. “God help me! I can’t think of him here—unloved— 
perhaps suffering for my sin.” 

How vividly that cold sunless room brought before her the chilling 
misery of her brief married life. It was such a poor little story, 
sordid and commonplace to a degree. Only the old story of a 
transient enchantment of one whose every thought, word, and deed 
had hitherto been regulated wholly according to the dictates of 
reason, falling of a sudden under the unconscious spell of a winsome 
face and pretty, childish wiles—of a desperate duel between head, 
ably seconded by the advice of his friends, and heart, backed by the 
special pleading of a pair of haunting grey eyes, dancing with mischiev- 
ous glee. She was but a child in years and with less than the average 
child’s discretion, urged reason. True, but he was nearly twice her age 
and would supply the training that she lacked. She was frivolous and 
had no conception of the responsibilities of life! It was undeniable 
but for all that the shallow society with which she mixed was chiefly 
responsible. Removed from its influence and brought into contact 
with that of himself and his friends, doubtless she would in time do ~ 
eredit to her enviable position as wife toa rising city merchant. The 
stage was a questionable training school for a domestic life! Yes, 
but settled in a good home every woman took to house-keeping as a 
duck to the water. And sweet pouting lips arose before his mind's 
eye, clinching the argument conclusively if not altogether logically. 
So;heart won the day. But her triumph was short-lived. With 
the wane of the honeymoon, outraged Reason had gained a hearing, 
and before six months had flown, his defeat was avenged and his 
advocates exulted in .the discomfiture of his opponent. Herself 
the child of a popular actress, life to the irresponsible little creature 
whom Robert Morton had made his wife had been hitherto little 
more than a fascinating game, in which even her marriage only 
figured as an amusing incident. When her husband showed a dis- 
position to turn tutor, she became tricksy asa sprite. Then, as he 
gave signs of displeasure at the levity.of her conduct, she became 
penitent but perplexed as to his wishes.. When she heard his plans 
forher welfare, which primarily demanded the repudiation of all 
her own friends, and: a strict adherence to all his, she grew distressed: 
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and tearful, and brought down Robert’s resentment upon herself 
She did not like his friends—they eyed her with disapproval as the 
embodiment of Bad Form—and she began to fret and pine for the 
old free life. Then her mother died, and even as she clung to him 
for sympathy, Dallas felt that by Robert it was —— as a for- 
tunate severance of the last link which bound her to the ld associa- 
tions, and the wrong struck root and rankled in the poor little butter- 
fly brain. Then there were the domestic trials, amid which Dallas 
floundered helplessly, hopelessly embarrassed by the dense pall of 
ignorance, which obstructed her at every turn. Old Mrs. Morton’s 
life had represented an elaborate system of house-keeping, 
and her son regarded his wife's ignorance upon the simplest 
domestic detail as wilful stupidity. So he overwhelmed her 
with directions, with which he had been previously primed 
by his friends, and, notably Miss Burfield, who having herself 
aspired to Dallas’ position, naturally took an interest in the 
working of Robert’s experiment. She was a clever woman 
and he was but a man, and so it had needed little finesse 
to win for herself the post of confidante. Solicitous enquiries as 
to the little wife’s domestic progress, followed as he detailed 
his domestic difficulties, by carefully worded sympathy prudently 
distilled at first with exhortations to patience. The woman did not 
live who would not in time learn to do justice to such an exemplary 
husband, she told him! But the little caged bird only grew bewildered 
and scared at the feats which were demanded of it ; and it sat on its 
perch and drooped, or fluttered its wings wearily against the bars. 
And all the time, if it had but known, it was playing into the hands of 
the enemy, for now Miss Burfield’s cue was “ heartfelt condolence ” 
for the husband, and “ womanly indignation ” with the obstinate 
offender who was wrecking his happiness.- A policy of coercion was 
recommended, and Robert steeled his heart against the helpless little 
creature whose happiness he had taken into his keeping. And so 
Reason and Dora Burfield triumphed all down the line. After all 
Robert was but human, and it was easy work persuading him that he 
was a domestic hero and martyr, and whilst he was busy believing 
it, the incompetent little wife sat at home and shed tears and ink in 
profusion over the bills which would assume such terrible propor- 
tions. And Robert’s resentment increased at the same rate as his love 
declined. And then the crash came! Dallas had been detected in 
a falsehood, prompted thereto in a spirit of terrified self-defence 
A shower of bitter words, of reproaches harsher than usual ter- 
minated in a threat to remove her child from her control. She was 
not fit to bring up children, and he bitterly rued the day he married 
her, Robert told her, heaping the fuel on his wrath to stifle that still 
voice in his heart which pleaded for the shrinking little figure with 
its anguished grey eyes. 

And in that hour the temptation came, for, as she crouched ina 
corner of the gloomy room, sobbing hopelessly in her loneliness over 
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the cruel words with which Robert had left her, a visitor was 
announced. Herbert Blair had come to bid her good-bye—he was 
off on tour to Australia the next day, he told her, looking at the 
small, miserable face with a dangerous sympathy. There wasan ol@ 
tenderness on his part dating from the days when they acted to- 
gether before Dallas’ marriage, and almost before she was aware of it 
he had drawn the whole story from the desolate little heart. 

“Teave it all! Come back to the old life and be happy!” 
whispered the tempter. And the tear-swollen eyes from which al? 
the laughter had been washed, strayed round the room, seeming in 
its depressing dreariness an emblem of her life—and she thought of 
the cheery glare of the footlights. She remembered the petty hide- 
bound restrictions of her existence—the wearisome dinner-parties, 
with the eternal babble strictly confined to provisions and politics— 
more particularly provisions—and memory painted in glowing 
colours the old Bohemian freedom.: The insuperable difficulties 
attaching to housekeeping towered before her-—herself merely a 
buffer for husband and servants—and there sounded in her ears the 
ringing applause of a crowded house, and the blood went pulsing 
through her veins. Each biting word, each stinging reproach 
uttered by her husband stood out the harsher contrasted with the 
protecting tenderness of the man at her side. She did not love him, 
no, but he seemed to offer her love, tenderness—all of which she 
stood in need. And she listened! In less than a year Dora Bur- 
field had become Mrs. Morton, 

Again Dallas caught herself up, anxious to conciliate her im- 
passive listener. 

“You must not think that I am blaming Rob for what is past. I 
was such a silly kind of wife and I must have been a terrible trial to 
him. It was not his fault that he could not understand how hard it 
all was tome. But I think he would have been more patient if he 
could have guessed. I know it sounds weak and silly, but do you 
know I have sat and cried over the furniture because it depressed me 
s0. Rob called it gross ingratitude fora good home. That was just 
it, I think—it was so much too good. I could have done with a 
little less goodness and a little more beauty. And then there was 
the housekeeping—more particularly the dripping and stock,” she 
added, even in that supreme moment recognising the ludicrous side 
of the situation. “Rob was always coming back from his friends 
with marvellous tales of what could be done with dripping and 
stock. It really seemed, according to him, that given those two 
ingredients quite an elaborate dinner could be constructed without 
the addition of anything else, but when I mentioned it to the cooks 
they became abusive and gave notice. I always think,” with an 
unsteady little laugh, “that dripping and stock really struck the 
death-blow at my married happiness.” 

Mrs. Morton rested her elbow upon the marble mantle-shelf and 
looked down at Dallas from between her half-closed lids. How 
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painfully frivolous the girl was! ‘You do not appear to have beer 
troubled with inconvenient qualms concerning your child when you 
deserted your home. Has it taken you two years to remember his 
existence ?” she enquired, with smooth sarcasm. 

Again the girl was stung into a sharply-uttered retort. “Two 
years! Nottwo hours! Heaven knows I would have turned back 
then, but it was too late—too late!” she repeated, with a sob in her 
throat. “Such a short time for a deed to be past recall! And look- 
ing back, all the trouble seems so petty, so insignificant, for now I 
think that with my baby in my arms I could face the tortures of 
Hell itself, and they would scarcely be ‘tortures to me. But how 
should you understand ? You are not a mother!” she added, with 
an impatience which was half despair at the utter lack of sympathy, 
in the hard, impenetrable face before her. 

It was not a happy remark. Laddie, with his eye firmly glued to~ 
the peep-hole, and with his small mind very much exercised con 
cerning the animated discussion in progress, wondered why mother - 
at that moment looked so like the little girl next door when he 
teased her about not having a wooden horse like his. The thin lips - 
tightened ominously. 

“You spoke just now of the child inheriting your nature—your 
instincts. Surely, if this be unfortunately the case, the greater 
argument for a careful training—the more need for a firm hand to - 
uproot the weeds ere it be too late.” 

“But Rob might safely trust him with me. I would be so careful 
of him. Believe me I would prove myself worthy of the trust. I 
feel I could ;become something better—stronger—with the child’s- 
aid.” 

The grey eyes were fixed upon the woman in whose hands her - 
fate rested with the agonised appeal of a prisoner awaiting sentence. 
No judge could have been more coldly impassive than Mrs. Morton: 

“T am atraid I really cannot undertake to offer my support in this « 
matter. I could not use my influence with Mr. Morton against my- 
own better judgment, ‘and it does not seem to me that you are 
at all a fit person to be entrusted with the training of an immortal 
soul.” 

Then she had failed! And until this moment of crushing failure. 
Dallas had not realised how absolutely she had counted upon success. 
For a moment the ground seemed swept from under her feet. 
Everything was blotted out—she was wandering in chaos, and ever- 
before her eyes flitted that cold, mocking face hiding from view that. 
other baby one with its sunny curls that she yearned to clasp in her 
arms. With an effort she recovered herself, gasping a little. There- 
‘was no appeal from the sentence; her first hurried glance 
established that beyond dispute. But she started forward as Mrs. 
Morton’s hand rested upon the bell at her elbow. True, they had 
denied her bread, but they could not grudge her the crumbs. 

* At least, you will persuade Rob to let me see him sometimes— 
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only an occasional glimpse. Oh, he cannot refuse me that. Think 
of it. I am only begging to share the same privilege as the servants 
—as the veriest stranger.” The little hands outstretched to arrest 
the summons for the servant trembled pitifully, but not a ray of 
answering pity shone in the cold steel-blue eyes fixed upon her. 
Mrs. Morton merely drew back a step, sweeping her gown to one 
side. 

“ And surely you must be aware that in the world’s opinion the 
very servants, nay, the poorest beggar is a more fit associate for the 
child than the mother who has so degraded her womanhood. I 
must really decline to move in the matter at all. My views on the 
subject are very strong,” and again her hand moved towards the 
bell, 

The girl caught her breath sharply, quivering under the cruel 
thrust. Not even the crumbs then—but at least a drop of water to 
quench her burning thirst ! 

Again she arrested the slim white hand. 

“ But you will let me see him now—just for a moment—just to 
hold himin my arms. He shall not know who I am—there shall be 
nothing to complain of. In the name of pity don’t refuse me that !” 

Mrs. Morton rang the bell sharply, and turned upon her visitor 
with some annoyance. 

“Tt is utterly impossible for me to sanction such a thing without 
Mr. Morton’s knowledge and permission, which I am convinced 
would be withheld.” 

The girl looked at her dumbly, a mute hopeless misery in her 
eyes. Did God make women like this? As the servant’s step 
sounded in the hall, she turned again to the immovable figure at the 
fireplace. 


“ May God forgive you!” she said simply, and quietly quitted the 
room. 

Mrs. Morton smoothed down her gown complacently. At last 
old scores were settled. At last the girl’s presumption in having 
won Robert’s love in the past was properly punished. 

Her retirement was the signal for the rescue of Punchie’s battered 
person. With his favourite tucked firmly under one arm, Laddie 
retreated to the window seat, and there, his curly head pressed 
against the pane, gravely revolved the mystery of the pretty lady. 
Had she been very naughty, he wondered. He did not know before 
that grown-up people were naughty, and had to be punished. What 
could she have done that they would not give her her little boy ? 
It was sad for the little boy, too, because he would be sure to like 
a@ nice lady like that. And she had such a pretty voice, too—it 
made Laddie think of a dream he had of someone who used to bend 
over him and bury his face in her hair, and when he struggled to 
brush away the curls she langhed—such a funny, cooing little laugh, 


like the strange lady’s when she saw Punchie’s broken nose. Poor, 


pretty lady, her voice sounded as if she wanted to cry badly. The 
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tiny baby-heart was filled with pity for the trouble he could not 
understand. He wished he could make her glad again. Why, why 
there she was again on the towing-path at the bottom of the garden. 
She was standing quite still looking up at the house so anxiously. 
What could she be looking for? Ah, now her eyes were resting on 
the library window, and she was looking straight at him. She put 
up her hand to her eyes, though there was no sun to dazzle her, and 
then she threw him a kiss, but she still looked so sad. The poor 
lady! The serious grey eyes rested upon Punchie, and a generous 
impulse sprang up in the little heart. Would it make the poor lady 
feel better to have Punchie ? She had seemed to take a fancy to 
him, and Laddie’s experience had taught him that in trouble 
Punchie was an invaluable comforter. It would be very hard to 
part with him certainly—indeed, going to bed without Punchie 
under the pillow seemed out of the question, but if it would make 
the lady quite happy, perhaps he could manageit. Struggling off 
the seat, he made his way unnoticed into the hall, and thence by a 
glass door into the garden. There was a fine rain falling, and the 
tiny figure, big with the importance of his mission, paused a moment 
to wrap his pinafore carefully round his battered treasure. With 
short uncertain steps he trotted hurriedly down the gravel path and 
toiled up the steep steps which led to a summer house overlooking 
the canal. So far, so ‘good. He had achieved his escape without 
attracting attention, but where was the lady ? She must have gone 
away, and now he could not give her Punchie. The little lip 
quivered with disappointment, as he strained his eyes along the 
towing-path. Oh no, there she was, much farther down the path, 
standing quite still and looking at the water. What could she be 
looking at, Laddie wondered ? Perhaps she was waiting for a barge 
to bring her little boy, just as he himself was watching day by day 
for the one in which his mother should arrive. 

Carefully unfolding the corner of his pinafore in which Punchie 
was wrapped he pressed a farewell kiss upon the noseless counten- 
ance. He did hope the lady would not mind Punchie’s shabby 
appearance—and one large tear fell with a splash on to the place 
where the nose should have been. But it was carefully dried as he 
held him at arms’-length over the fence, averting his eyes lest at the 
last moment his resolution should fail him. 

“Poor lady!” The childish treble rang out clear and shrill, but 
it did not reach the slight drooping figure hesitating on the brink of 
the dark, silent water. What was the pretty lady doing? Laddie 
stood quite motionless, with eyes wide with curiosity, whilst 
Punchie dangled unheeded over the fence. She had gone into the 
water—into the cold, black water. Had she gone down to look for 
mermaids, he wondered ? but.mermaids would not live in nasty 
water like that. And the rain pattered down on his head, trickling 
from his curls, and even Punchie grew dank and draggle-tailed 
without arousing his owner’s anxiety, so engrossed was he with 
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watching for the lady’s return from the dreary water which had 
closed over her head. 
* * x * * 2 


. “Quite characteristic !’ murmured Mrs. Robert Morton over the 
mewspaper. ‘So theatrical !—a mind so terribly ill-regulated.” On 
recalling the details of that interview with the dead girl, she derived 
indescribable satisfaction from the reflection that in giving utterance 
to those unpalatable truths, she had but acted as the mouthpiece of 
Church and State. Her little world discussed the event in under- 
tones and decided that it was a most fortunate thing for that nice, 
sensible woman, Mrs. Morton. The understudy paid the passing 
tribute of a tear, and congratulated herself upon being so nearly 
Miss Wynne’s figure that the costumes could easily be adapted for 
cher wear. 

* * ® » a * 

And Mr. Dalton moaned gently in his coffee-cup. If the little 
woman could but have managed the ducking, but contrived to steer 
clear of the catastrophe, it would have been a little tour-de-force in 
its way. The kind forbearance of the audience would have been 
solicited, in consideration of the severe shock she had so recently 
sustained. Criticism would have been disarmed—all deficiencies 
overlooked-—and an enthusiastic reception would have been accorded 
her. His feelings as a manager were so stirred that it was almost 
deyond his power to restrain a tear of artistic regret over the 
golden opportunity so recklessly thrown away. 


Forres BELL. 
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‘‘ Symbolism ” on the Stage. 


“We, RT,” said Mr. Whistler on a certain memorable occasion, 
: “is upon the town.” So at present in some quarters is 
Symbolism, for illustration whereof one may turn to the 
work of some of the most “modern” writers and 
painters abroad. A recent conspicuous attempt to have 
: us believe in the -introduction of the “symbolic ” into 
modern drama naturally suggests the question of the fitness—even 
the possibility—of symbolism, as it is to-day understood, on the 
‘stage. 

It is ill arguing from the particular to the general, but it will be 
necessary for purposes of illustration, and as a basis for consideration, 
to regard as a typical instance the play which has at any rate been 
credited with being an experiment in symbolism. 

Preparatory to the introduction of Ibsen’s latest work, “The 
Master Builder,” to English readers and audiences, many and various 
were the rumours “passed round” respecting its nature and aim. 
The tenour of these was that the play was neither fanciful nor 
realistic, but symbolic. Then came two further statements, each 
claiming authenticity. The one declared that the theme of the drama 
symbolised the conflict between the older generation and the younger, 
and the impossibility of their harmonising without a change of con- 
ditions. The other explanation pretended that by the hero of the 
play was to be understood Ibsen himself—the successive renuncia- 
tion on the master-builder’s part of two species of building designs 
in favour of a third, more ambitious than its predecessors, signifying 
Ibsen’s abandonment of poetical plays and realistic home dramas in 
favour of “symbolic” plays. Anyhow—and this was bitter in the 
mouths of the lovers of a purblind realism—the work was to be con- 
sidered as essentially “symbolic,” and in this light (and not with 
regard to their bearing upon the development of the plot) were 
primarily to be regarded the action and speeches of the personages 
therein presented. It will not, I think, be here necessary to recapitu- 
late the outline of the story, which has by this time been made more 
or less familiar to those who interest themselves in the drama. 

That the play is in our hands only in a translation which cannot 
be considered perfect, does not appreciably affect our chance of 
comprehending its drift. Moreover, we have had the opportunity 
of seeing it put upon the stage with scrupulous care, great enthusiasm, 
and, in some respects, marked intelligence. 
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It is a tribute to Ibsen’s dramatic power that his dramas are in- 
variably twice as effective on the stage as they arein print. It is but 
the barest justice to say that any unprejudiced member of the 
audience at the recent porformances of “ The Master Builder” must 
have felt the unusual and unexpected effect produced by Ibsen’s keen 
insight into character, and the strange hold taken on the mental 
faculties by his terse, carefully pruned dialogue, charged to straining 
point withthought. It is this power that makes Ibsen remarkable as 
a dramatist ; had his methods only more proportion, and, above all, 
had Fate endowed him with a sense of humour, he might be great. ’ 

It would, however, be safe to stake a considerable amount on the 
opinion that the aforesaid unprejudiced spectator—always supposing 
his ignorance of the preliminary explanations with which the faith- 
ful were armed—would be hard put to it to say where the “sym- 
bolism ” came in, or what it signified. He might reply that from the 
insistence upon it in the dialogue (not to mention so obvious a device 
as the knock heard at the door immediately upon the hero’s expres- 
sion of his fear of the “ younger generation ” which was to usurp 
the place of the older and was “even then knocking at the door”) 
he supposed that there was intended some representation of the 
struggle between the old idea and the new, but that it did not seem 
to be too logically carried out. He would see that the old order of 
things, as symbolised by Solness and his wife, duly came to its des- 
truction, but he would also observe that the younger generation, in 
the person of Hilda, gained nothing but rather lost everything by 
the catastrophe. 

Or, following a slightly different train of thought,he might be 
prepared to see in the motive of the play a version of the maxim 
respecting new wine in old bottles, to wit, the impossibility of the 
“old” and “new” generations working together on the old lines. 
But when presented merely with catastrophe as the end, and no 
hint of a possible re-adjustment of conditions by which catastrophe 
might be averted, he would feel that, after all, Ibsen had told him 
nothing new, and that to symbolise a truism is something very like 
flogging a dead horse. 

What there might be of symbolism would therefore occupy, in 
his judgment, a secondary place. The types of character presented, 
though here and there they might appear to him exaggerated, would 
appeal to him by their verisimilitude, and not as symbois of anything 
outside themselves. The play would remain a keen and relentless 
study of complex character—its dramatic interest small, but its 
psychological interest considerable. In sum, he might term it a play 
which attracts strongly by virtue of its unconventionality and of the 
author’s exceptional power of observation—a play, to boot, whose 
effect is immediate on representation but tends to evanesce on 
subsequent consideration. 

He would notice incidentally that, as before, Ibsen has given way 
to the rather unworthy device of labelling a prominent character 
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with a catch-word—Hilda’s “ frightfully thrilling ” becoming as tire- 
some as Tesman’s “ fancy that !” in “ Hedda Gabler”; that in many 
instances the author's inability to recognise the ludicrous leads to the 
conversion of serious points into food for mirth ; and that where the 
closest analysis is intended, the necessity of definiteness is con- 
stantly evaded by the use of the qualifying expression “in a cer- 
tain sense.” “Do you think, then,” says one Ibsenite character to 
another, “that so-and-so is so-and-so ?” “ Yes,” thoughtfully replies 
the other, “ in a certain sense it is.’ Then the audience feels 
vaguely that something very wise has been said, and is, no doubt, 
gratified at the implied tribute to its perspicacity. The Philistine 
must stifle his impulse to rise in his seat and demand—“ Yes, 
my dear sir or madam, but if you must be so psychological, 
kindly tell us precisely in what sense, that we may know how we 
are to take you.” 

In such an estimate of this particular play our unprejudiced 
spectator would not, I venture to think, be very far wrong. Were it 
not suggested to him, he would see in the fortunes of Hilda and 
Solness nothing particularly symbolical ; he would regard them as 
types of the unconventional and the conventional, but he would 
carry the parallel no farther. He would see, indeed, that any more 
minute application of the.idea would always bring him back to the 
consideration of the individual characters themselves and in them- 
selves—in relation to the story in which they have a part, not in 
t relation to anything external. In proportion to the closeness of 
observation on a dramatist’s part the actuality of his dramatis 
persone must increase and the chance of any recognition of symbol- 
ism diminish, which seems to point to the fact that the symbolic 
can have but little place in modern drama. 

Two necessary conditions of the employment of symbolism in any 
presentative art would seem to be that the meaning of the symbol 
must be apparent of itself, and that the symbol should be unmistake- 
able as such. Except in a strictly limited degree, the first of these 
conditions would be very difficult of attainment on the stage. A 
general idea might be suggested, and understood per se. Anything 
special must of necessity fail in its effect without a “ programme” 
of explanation, such as some musical composers have appended to 
their works. It would puzzle the musical amateur, without the aid 
of the explanatory “programme” supplied by Berlioz, to identify 
4 the precise emotions which that composer has endeavoured to 
iy represent in passages of his “ Symphonie Fantastique.” Similarly, 
in the case of the play under discussion, the failure of the symbolism 
| to explain itself is made evident by the widely different natures of 

the various solutions that have been suggested. If something is to 
i’, be symbolised by the general drift of a drama, good and well, so 
long as the application be obvious; but, as I have said, the more 
lifelike the personages depicted, the more the spectator will be 
forced to consider their speeches and actions as illustrations of 
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character, and in no way as exemplifying any abstract or concrete 
external. 

This brings us to our second condition, that the symbol 
should be unmistakeable as such. This would seem impossi- 
ble in any but the most elementary and artificial drama, such as the 
Mystery or Miracle Play. In any drama dealing with “real live 
people,” as the children would say, the .personal interest of the 
characters must outweigh all other consideration, at any rate when 
seen upon the stage. In the study it might possibly be different. 
In literature and in painting—though more easily in the former than 
in the latter—it may be possible for the reader or spectator by an 
effort to project his mind into the attitude of that of the author or 
artist, and so recognise a symbolic intention. With the drama it is 
otherwise, for the playwright has no means of explanation outside 
his play; often (as, indeed, is exemplified. in “The Master- 
Builder”) the very episodes which the initiated would hold to be 
the most symbolic would appear to another as just those touches 
which throw the clearest light on the characters of the play, define 
their part therein and render them the more actual. 

A reductio ad absurdum of the idea of minute symbolism would 
be such an intention as that already mentioned, with which Ibsen 
has deliberately been credited, namely, that in the play before us his 
hero represents himself and the various building designs his various 
works. Pushing the parallel farther, we should, I presume, see in 
Hilda the “Ibsenite” following! Seriously, one cannot for a 
moment believe that the suggestion has any authority. If it has, 
Ibsen the dramatist must be taking leave of his senses. 

The unhappy drama has of late been laden with all sorts of 
strange burdens; it would be well at times to pause and consider 
what may legitimately be expected from it. Consistently with the 
desire as far as possible to enlarge the boundaries of the dramatic 
art and increase its possibilities, one may, I think, feel assured that 
those who would seek to engraft upon the drama this strange 
“variation” do not sufficiently realise that different arts are 
regulated by different conditions, that the art of the drama should 
be regarded primarily as an end and only secondarily as a means, 
and that there is a limit to what is rendered possible by the circum- 
stances of stage representation. 

R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 
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Some London Theatres of the Past. 


I1.—THE WHITEFRIARS, SALISBURY COURT, AND DORSET 
GARDENS THEATRES. 





as one and the same building. Such, however, was not the 
case, although the two last-named were built upon the 
same site. There are few materials extant wherefrom to 
construct the history of the Whitefriars Theatre, and great 
diversity of opinion has existed concerning itscareer. It 
was built in the early part of the sixteenth century, and situate 
between the eastern gates of the Temple and Water Lane, Fleet 
Street. 

According to a writer of the seventeenth century, it was one of 
those pulled down by the over-zealous citizens in 1580; but Malone,on 
the other hand, states that the theatre, being outside the liberties of 
the City of London, escaped the fury of those fanatics. This is open 
to question, as the line of the ancient wall of the City, as delineated 
in the old maps, appears to have enclosed the ground plot of Black- 
friars, leaving little doubt as to its including that of Whitefriars, and 
the theatre certainly stood within the precincts of the once notorious 
“kingdom of Alsatia,” whose lawless origin is not recorded, but 
where neither the civic magistrate nor other legal officer ventured to 
appear until near the close of the seventeenth century. About 
1697 one of the public journals relates that “the bailiffs, by holding 
together in a body, overcame the difficulty of making an arrest in the 
Whitefriars,” and this being successfully repeated on two or three 
occasions, had the effect of ridding the locality of certain objection- 
able individuals, who, for their own personal security, removed to the 
Mint, Southwark, then equally lawless. This victory of the Law 
also had the effect of disbanding the once-renowned “ Order of the 
Squires of Alsatia.” 

Whether the house was rebuilt after the fury of the citizens had 
subsided is uncertain, writers being unable to agree upon this point. 
Some assert that a licence was granted to erect a new house in 1613, 
and that it was accordingly rebuilt ; others, however,are of opinion 
that the licence was not acted upon until 1629, and then resulted in 
the erection of a theatre in Salisbury Court, and accordingly named 
the Salisbury Court Theatre. 
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This last view seems more probable, and will account for the 
difficulty of discovering anything further concerning the Whitefriars 
Theatre after this date ; and it must therefore be accepted that it was 
not rebuilt after its destruction by the furious citizens. 

The Salisbury Court Theatre was termed a “ private house,” as 
were also the Blackfriars and the Cockpit in Drury Lane, all three» 
we are told, being “built almost exactly alike for form and bigness, 
the pits enclosed for the gentry, and the plays acted by candle-light.” 
The meaning assigned to“ private house” is that the theatre was 
reofed over, thus doing away with the open yard, and ensuring a more 
select and respectable audience. From the opening lines of the pro- 
logue to Marmyon’s “ Holland’s Leaguer ” (1632), it would seem that 


the first proprietors of this house were not successful in their 
venture— 


“Gentle spectators, who with graceful eye, 
Come to behold the Muses’ colonie ; 
New planted in this soil: forsook of late 
By the inhabitants, since made fortunate 
By more propitious stars,” etc., etc. 


This comedy was given on several occasions by Prince Charles and 
his servants, and always well received,as was also “ Womap isa 
Weathercock,” a comedy printed in 1612, and performed privately at 
this theatre by “ The Children of the Reuels.” 

During the memorable period of the Commonwealth, when mul- 
titudes were ready to combine for the destruction of theatres en 
masse, this house remained closed. Immediately after the Restora- 
tion (June, 1660) it was reopened by a newly-organised company, 
under the management of the veteran William Beeston; but in 
the following November was taken over by Sir William Davenant 
whose company played here alternately with the Cockpit until their 
removal, in 1662, to the new theatre in Portugal Row. ‘The greatest 
success of the last-named company was “The Rump,” a comedy 
written by John Tatham, which also enjoyed many revivals. This 
house was demolished in 1669, to provide the site of the Dorset 
Gardens Theatre. 

This building has been variously called the Dorset Gardens 
Theatre, the Duke of York’s Theatre, the Duke’s Theatre, and the 
Queen’s Theatre, being re-christened according to changes at Court. 

Sir William Davenant, finding the theatre in Portugal Row inade- 
quate in respect of size, projected a more convenient one on the site 
of the Salisbury Court house, the Patent of January, 1662, granting 
him power to build “in the cities of London and Westminster, or the 
suburbs thereof.” He accordingly obtained the co-operation of Sir 
Christopher Wren, from whose designs the new house was erected. 
It has been asserted that Sir William Davenant directed the attention 
of Sir Christopher Wren to exterior decoration ; certain it is that this 
was the first theatre that could boast of any pretension to external 
beauty. The front was of southern aspect, with a portico and two 
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smaller arches for the convenience of carriages, In the interior were 
busts of the principal dramatic poets. This part of the ornamentation 
was evidently an innovation, for Dryden satirically alluded to them, 
in an epilogue delivered at the opening of Drury Lane in 1674, as 
follows :— 
“Though in their house the poets’ heads appear, 
We hope we may presume their wits are here.” 
The cost of the building and its decoration was £5,000. 

Although dramatic representations had been given on this spot for 
nearly a century previous, the project received considerable opposi- 
tion from the citizens. According to Baxter, the Lord Mayor ap- 
pealed to the King to stop the building operations, because “the youth 
of the City were so corrupted by hurtful pleasures.” The King, how. 
ever, did not grant his suit. 

The new house was opened by the widow of Sir William Davenant, 
with the Duke of York’s Company, on the 9th of November, 1671, 
Dryden’s comedy, “ Sir Martin Marall,”’ being chosen for the opening 
piece, Betterton, Kynaston, Hart, Tony Leigh, Lady Slingsby* and 
Mrs. Betterton sustaining the principal characters. This comedy 
enjoyed some popularity, having had a successful run at the Portugal 
Row Theatre, and having been performed at Court on four occa- 
sions. 

A point worthy of note in the history of this house lies 
in the fact of its being the first to introduce farce and comic 
opera to the English stage. Otway is responsible for the curtain- 
raiser, the first being entitled, ‘‘ The Cheats of Scapin,” which pre- 
ceded his tragedy of “'l'itus and Berenice,” and was given in conse- 
quence of the tragedy not being sufficient for the evening’s bill. 
The initiative was quickly followed by others, and the farce 
became an institution. The first operas were—‘The Empress of 
Morocco,” “Psyche,” “Circe,” “The World in the Moon,” and 
Dryden’s adaptation of “ The Tempest.” In the last-named the cele- 
brated Joe Haynes made his appearance as a dancer, having acquired 
this accomplishment in Paris; and to him the success of the opera 
was unquestionably due. 

The cost of mounting and producing this galaxy of eaten, 
however—which, according to the newspapers of the period, were 
extravagantly elaborate—left but little remuneration for the artistes, 
and finally resulted in the amalgamation with their rivals, the King’s 
servants, at Drury Lane; the agreement (July, 1682) stating that 
they were to “ promote with all their power and interest a good 
feeling between both playhouses.” Performances were then given 
alternately at each house, which resulted in a more satisfactory 
financial] condition. 

On August 10th, 1682, Lady Slingsby and Mrs. Behn, the writer, 
were taken into custody by order of the Lord Chamberlain on the 





£*Lady Slingsby was the preudonym of Mrs, Aldridge. She also appeared as 
Mrs. Mary Le?. 
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charge of reflecting upon the Duke of Monmouth in a part of the 
epilogue to “ Romulus and Hirsilia ; or, the Sabine War,” but were 
released on the agreement to suppress the offending lines. This 
house was also the scene of two duels. Charles Deering (son to Sir 
Edward Dering) and a Mr.-Vaughan, having quarrelled in the pit, 
mounted the stage and fought desperately, Deering being severely 
wounded (though not fatally, as it proved) and Vaughan arrested. 
The second took place in the pit, between a Mr. Scroop and Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, the former receiving a death-wound. 

In February, 1685, upon the accession to the throne of the Duke of 
York, the theatre was re-named the Queen’s Theatre ; and in compli- 
ment to the patroness. new yellowmetal checks were cast, on one side 
of which, in bas-relief, was the head of Maria d’Este, and the words 
“‘Queen’s Theatre”; on the obverse, “ For the pit, 1685.” Similar checks 
were also cast for the upper and lower galleries, and worded accord- 
ingly. 

“The World in the Moon,” which was produced in 1696, was 
the first theatrical performance to be advertised through the medium 
of the Press. It was written by Elkanah Settle, whose versatile 
genius supplied either opera, city pageant, or Bartholomew Fair 
drollery ; but although advertised “such as never was before seene,” 
it proved the death-blow to theatrical representations at this house. 

In that plot-creating age a cry was raised, in the same year (1696), 
against the stage and performers generally ; the Lord Mayor forbade 
the posting of theatrical notices in the streets, and according to a 
newspaper account, “the playhouse in Dorset Gardens was beset by 
musqueteers and searched by messengers.” There is no record of any 
dramatic performance after this. 

The following year (1697) the house was employed for drawing 
penny lotteries, after which there were displays of pugilism, and the 
building was totally deserted in 1703. After remaining empty for 
six years, it was demolished in April, 1709,the site for many years 
afterwards being used as a timber-yard. The offices of the New River 
Company were erected on this spot about 1812. 
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The Phantom Debtors. 


(For Recitation.) 





By the firelight warm and ruddy, which I didn’t 
like to leave ; 


When Memory’s gates, unclosing, show the scenes 
we've, left behind. 





I saw the lost, the dearest, and I grasped their phantom hands, 
And relatives the nearest, tho’ afar in foreign lands ; 

I saw my childhood’s fancies, and my castles in the air, 

My long-destroyed romances, rise again, complete and fair. 


I saw my lost umbrellas, and the books, long overdue, 

I’d lent to “dear old fellahs,” all returr  * 2s good as new, 

And I saw—0O, milk and honey va the pilgrim’s desert track !— 
The friends who'd borrowed money, and had come to pay it back / 


They enter’d, round me pressing, in a large and loving crowd, 

With many a murmur’d blessing, and with greetings long and loud; 
Bank-notes bestrew'd the table ; gold and silverifell like dews; 

And there rose a pleasant babel, “Give us back our I.0.0’s.!” 


In rapture I return’d them—old and mildew’d, but intact— 

With thanks, for they had earn’d them by this great and noble act, 
I falter’d, much affected, “ Dearest friends, you make me weep, 
So kind, so unexpected—O, my gratitude is deep!” 


“There are heroes famed in story—yow are greater, in my eyes. 
There are martyrs, gone to glory—yow deserve a higher prize ; 

Your deed shall be recorded—blazon’d forth from pole to pole— 
And in better worlds rewarded—when the Earth hath ceas’d to roll!” 


Then cordially we parted—angels visits are but brief— 

And I felt quite broken-hearted—till the coin assuaged my grief— 
But, alas ! while fondly gazing on that bright and goodly pile, 

I awoke! ’twas gone! Amazing !—I’d been dreaming all the while. 


O, cruel god of Slumber! bringing false delusive bliss ! 

Why, why our dreams encumber with absurdities like this ?— 

This vision, sweet and sunny, in a world so drear and black, 

Of the friends who’ve borrowed money, and who come to pay it back/ 


WALTER PARKE. 


=" 
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Plays of the Month. 





“THE MASTER BUILDER.” 
A drama in three acts, by HENRIK IBSEN. = translation by WILLIAM ARCHER and EDMUND 


SSE. 
* First produced at the Trafalgar Square Thostre, jon Monday afternoon, February 20th, 1893. 


Halvard Solness .. Mr. HERBERT WARING. Ragnar Brovik .. Mr. PHILIP CUNINGHAM, 
Mrs Solness .. .. Miss LOUISE MOODIE. Kala Fosli ., .. Miss MARIE LINDEN. 
Dr. Herdal .. .. .. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP, Hilda;Wangel ., Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Knut Brovik }.. .. Mr. ATHOL ForDE, 


Solness, the Master Builder, is a “man of mature age, healthy, and 
vigorous,” but for all that not anexample of mens sana in corpore 
. sano. He suffers from a sickly conscience. He believes that it is 
possible, by willing and praying and desiring a thing, to bring that 
thing to pass ; and on this ground holds himself responsible for all 
the misfortunes of his life, and the lives of those around him. When 
he was unknown he wished and craved the destruction of the house 
he and his wife lived in, that in building on its ruins he could reveal 
his geniusas an architect. The house did burn, and in consequence 
his fame and fortune were established, but his only children perished 
indirectly through the fire, and theirdeath he lays on hisown shoulders. 
The joylessness of his wife—a depressing woman, a grizzling martyr 
to duty, who revels in the woeful luxury of martyrdom—this also he 
lays to his account. Upon her happiness he has mounted to success. 
To give his vocation as.a master-builder scope he has been the means 
of denying herthe exercise of hers—the building up of little children’s 
souls. (In this he is quite mistaken, for the loss of her babes does 
not trouble her in the least. They are far happier than with her, she 
says, and one can readily believe it. What she does mope about, and 
mourn, is the loss of the laces and gowns and jewels and her nine 
lovely dolls in that disastrous fire. But this error is characteristic of 
the man. .) Farther, he has lost faith in himself. He sees young men 
of promise ready to step into his shoes, to cast him from his place. 
He stands in deadly terror of the young generation. Every moment 
he expects to hear them knock at his door, crying out “make room,” 
and one of them does dramatically knock upon his very words— 
Hilda Wangel, a girl with a robust conscience, a radiant face anda 
sturdy frame. Ten years before, she being then a child of twelve or 
thirteen, Solness had kissed her, called her his Princess, and pro- 
mised to return inten years and give hera kingdom. Toclaim that king- 
dom she has come. She has ideals. One of them is Solness. For ten 
years she dreamed that he would come and carry her away, likea 
viking of old, and build her castles in the air ; and since her Mahomet 
did not come to ‘the mountain at the expected time, the girl of the 
mountains has come to him. Solness has but a halting memory of 
the promise and the kiss, but he feels the exhilarating effect of this 
young lady from the hills, with her ringing voice and sparkling eye, 
a creature fair and fresh and full of lusty youth and energy, in her 
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dlue climbing skirt and pretty gaiters and jaunty Tam O'Shanter, 
with knapsack and alpenstock complete—and if this is a type of the 
‘young generation he no longer feels so much afraid of them. Hei 
energy and boundless faith infect him. At her bidding he throws 
down the sordid defences within which he had intrenched himself. 
Ragnar, his clever young pupil, shall have the chance of rivalling 
his master. Solness will no longer suck his brains and chain him by 
his love for Kaia,a girl-clerk over whom Solness has a strange 
hypnotic power. From Hilda he draws inspiration, new ambitions ; 
and she spurs him on to build those castles in the air she has so long 
desired, to enthrone her in that kingdom she has come to claim. 
But his nerve is not what she thinks it. What to her dauntless 
Spirit appears very possible, is to him impossible. She bids him, in 
proofof his readiness to build that castle in the air, hang a wreath on 
the vane of the lofty tower of his new house. He does so, but, dis- 
turbed by her wild cries of triumph, loses his balance, and is dashed 
to pieces, without however shaking her iron nerves or affecting her 
exultant mood, which continues to the fall of the curtain. What this 
extraordinary piece of work may mean, Dr. Ibsen alone can know. 
Perhaps it is an essay in Browningism, an expression of genius so 
perfect that everyone may find in it precisely the problem that con- 
fronts him, the solution that he seeks. There is room for a score 
of interpretations : “ Beware of willing, praying, desiring anything 
—if you have a sickly conscience;” “If, like Macbeth and Mr. 
Bumpus, you want to ‘ get.on,’ don’t let ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I 
would.’” “Don’t kiss a child of thirteen, if you’re a married man, 
or it may end in your death.” Is any of these the moral of the 
play ? Or is it that the paths of duty and ambition—typified in 
Mrs. Solness and her husband—lead alike to misery! Or that 
the old ideas (Solness), let them be dragged as they may into line 
with the new (Hilda), must inevitably perish! Or that the very 
pursuit of the well-beloved (as Mr. Hardy calls it) ensures destruc- 
tion! Or that the idealistic in woman asks too much of man, or 
that only in that supreme victory over self which is mere self- 
extinction is man worthy of the name! What isit? Presumably 
there is more in the play than meeis the eye. Otherwise it is a very 
uneven, exasperating, and inconclusive jumble of brilliance and 
dulness, lucidity and obscurity. But what that particular more 
is, each must decide for himself. Many of the passages are 
strong, and compel attention for the moment. Several scenes are 
instinct with drama. But the characters of Solness and Hilda 
are vague, elusive, utterly wanting in sustained reality. At 
every turn, moreover, they bring one into a blind alley, so to speak, 
and turn one back with the sense of having been rudely made a 
fool of. And but for the truly remarkable and brilliant acting 
of Miss Robins and Mr. Waring, it is hard to imagine an average 
audience having the patience to sit it through. Their grip and in- 
tensity, and apparent belief in the humanity of Solness and Hilda, are 
however to be classed among the worthiest achievements of the 
modern stage. The Hilda, frequently compared to the dawning of 
day, the rising of the sun, and so on, and equal to rendering those 
comparisons wondrously vivid and eloquent, is indeed a marvellous 
effort. From beginning to end there is not the faintest trace of Miss 
Robins—Miss Robins of the musical low voice, love of the minor 
chords, somewhat lackadaisical manner, and crushed and broken 
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expression. All the customary tell-tale characteristics have 
vanished, and in their place is as radiant, vigorous, @etermined, 
buoyant a girl as one could well conceive. The stage is lightened 
by her presence. She seems to dissipate the gloom, just as Solness 
says. She is the embodiment of youth and health and brightness, 
and a robust conscience. The study is cleverer even than her 
Hedda Gabler. cleverer even than Miss Achurch’s first Nora 
Helmer. Mr. Waring, too, strides forward with his Solness. He 
cannot make the man a complete reasonable being, but scene by 
scene he cheats us into the belief that he is real. The recitals of 
his strange convictions are absorbing, the tight hold he gets at the 
beginning is never relaxed, and he proves once again—not that proof 
was wanted—that in puzzling complex studies like these he is with- 
out a rival. Miss Moodie played upon her pathetic notes with dire- 
fully depressing results as the miserable Mrs. Solness. Miss Marie 
Linden, girlish and pretty and helpless, was the hypnotised Kaia- 
Mr. Beauchamp had the liveliest and sanest part in the piece, asa 
chatty old doctor. And Mr.Cuningham as a down trodden genius 
poured out his bitterness with discreet restraint. Occasiorally an 
unkind laugh—a laugh at the dramatist—broke upon the stillness of 
the air, but for the most part the play was listened to in respectful 
(not to say reverential) silence, and the unanimous applause of a 
crowded house apparently sealed it a success—in proof whereof the 
drama was transferred to the Vaudeville for a regular “run” on 
Monday evening, March 6th, when Mr. Charles Allan replaced Mr. 
Beauchamp as the cheery medico, and Mr. Charles Fulton resumed 
a line of character for which be has a unique reputation—characters 
who die or disappear in the first act—by filling Mr. Forde’s shoes 
es Knut Brovick, the victim of inanition. 


“THE STRIKE AT ARLINGFORD.” 
A play in three acts, by GEORGE MoorR. 
First produced, under the auspices of the Independent Theatre Society, at the Opera Comique 
Theatre, on Tuesday evening, February 21st, 1893. 


Baron Steinbach .. Mr.CHARLESFuLroN. | Footman .. .. .. Mr. AKERMAN May. 

Hamer, a newspaper } . a Fox Mr. H. F. SPIERs. 

‘ reporter 1. wea.) Mi. CHARLES ROCK. Simon miners .. +. yr, M. HERAPATH. 
obn Reid, a socialist ) 7 Lady Anne Travers.. Miss FLORENCE WEST, 
leader.. : ie ae Mr. BERNARD GOULD. Ellen Sands.. .. .. Miss ELSIE CHESTER. 


With much to be commended in Mr. Moore’s play, there is much 
to be deplored. He has chosen a fine theme, splendidly human, 
rarely dramatic. He has put upon the stage three people at least 
who never found themselves there before, and he has breathed life 
into their nostrils. Yet on the whole it had been better had he never ac- 
cepted the challenge thrown down by Mr. Sims, on behalf of himself 
and his Moore-baited fellow authors, that the possible new and 
original “unconventional” play did not exist. Years before the 
play begins, Reid, a boyish secretary, fell in love with his employer’s 
daughter. She encouraged him, and then upon not unwise reflection, 
jilted him. He carried with him through a desperately hard literary 
life, a broken heart, until he met one Ellen Sands, who diverted his 
thoughts from himself and his disappointed-love poems to the cause 
of labour, and turned him into orator and strike-leader. With the 
opening of the play he meets his old sweetheart again. She is the 
owner of a mine, the workers of which he is leading in a strike fora 
great advance in wages. She is also a widow, and young and very 
dangerous. She has a suitor, a millionaire financier, whom she has 
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cared for—cares for still in a way, and who urges his suit with persist- 
ence, but some warmer feeling re-awakens at sight of her boy-lover, 
and she elects to give it play. Speedily she regains her old 
ascendency over the socialist-poet, and he—not for her: sake, but the 
starving men’s—convinced by her books that the terms they ask would 
ruin the mine, uses his influence to induce them to return to work. 
Steinbach, however, piqued by her preference for Reid, divulges to 
a pushing interviewer the story of Lady Anne’s and Reid’s boy-and- 
girl engagement, and the leader’s influence is undermined. Still, the 
men are at the last gasp and bound to yield, when Reid receives a 
cheque for a large sum in the cause of thestrike. If he pays it in to 
the committee, Lady Anne will be ruined ; if he withholds it, the 
strike must end. He juggles with his conscience and, again “for the 
men’s sake,” says nothing of it. Butthe girl he isto marry, a socialist 
—“ whose socialism is uninfluenced by such trivial things as facts 
and figures ”’—gets wind of the letter and the cheque, and the men rise 
against him. In vain he defends his action; they lynch him. He 
escapes badly hurt to find Lady Anne—for love of whom he has 
risked his life—in the act of flight with the capitalist Baron ; and this 
last avenue of hope being closed, he commits suicide before- the 
rioting mob can break in and kill him. The Samson and Delilah 
interest is always good, whether clothed in the classic raiment of 
“‘Clito” or the slop-shop serge and primrose satin of “ The Strike,” but 
somehow Mr. Moore works it awkwardly. His capitalist is excellent, 
specious, natural, and fair. , Out of him and the impossible reporter, 


- he gets good comedy scenes. His arguments on either side, ranging 


over vast ground, from Political Economy and the Factory Acts to 
the age of the Pompadour, are well put, and keep interest in the 
characters alive. But the central theme is tamely handled. There 
is no fight between the women—typical of Capital and Labour—for 
the omnipotent Reid. Lady Anne gets him for the asking. The 
momentous nature of the struggle was never felt. The scent of the 
strikers was never got over the footlights. The play did not palpitate 
as it should with the passions of the starving miners. Reid reflected 
nothing but himself. Lady Anne seemed fighting for no stake in 
particular. Worst of all, the people expressed themselves in language 
over which lay the trail of the literary man. Nothing destroys the sense 
of reality like high falutin’ phrases, and in “ The Strike” Mr. Moore’s 
heroine being a little upset is “distraught,” his hero’s thoughts 
“throng his brain in giddy exultation,” and so on—the result being 
that half the house speedily comes to the conclusion that not one of 
the characters, save the Baron, has anything in his veins but midnight 
oil and ink. Mr. Fulton easily carried off the honours, with a light 
and natural rendering ofa highly effective part. Miss Chester lifted 
the final scene—the farewell between her false lover and her—toa 
fine level of feeling. And Mr. Rock spoke the impossible reporter’s 
lines with effect. Mr. Gould looked the leader perfectly. The 
artist in him spoke to some purpose in clothes and manner and make- 
up. But his voice and bearing lacked the weight and fire of 
a leader of rough men, and only at the last did he really rise to the 
occasion. Miss West, too, failed to make of Lady Anne what the 
dramatist evidently intended. She was graceful, winning, and 
feminine, but nut the woman to make a hero faithless to his cause— 
to bring him to moral bankruptcy. Acted with greater force the 
drama would, I think, have created a deeper impression. . 
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“THE IRONMASTER.” 


A play in four acts, adapted by A. W. PINERO. 
Re-produced atthe Avenue Theatre on Thursday evening, March 2nd, 1893. 


Due de Blign — +» Mr. KENDAL. Young Gobert .. .. Mr. HOWARD STURGE. 
- «- Mr. F.H. MACKLIN. Mouchot .. .. .. Mr. HARRIS. 
-. Mr. H: NYE CHART, Servant... .. Mr. SHARPE. 
ema de ‘Préfont -. Mr. Oscak ADYE, Marquise. de Beaupré Miss F. BENNETT. 
Moulinet .. .. .. Mr.J.E. DODSON. Baronne de Préfont .. Miss ANNIE IRISH. 
Béchclin -. /'Mr.G. FARQUHAR. ' Athénais.. -. Miss A. DAIROLLES. 
Général de Pontac +» Mr.G. P. HUNTLEY. — Derblay -» Miss N. CAMPBELL. 
Dr.Servan .. .. .. Mr. OWENS. Brige’ .. Miss B, HUNTLEY. 
Old Gobert 1: °: 3) Mr. H. Deane. Clave = Beaupré -- Mrs. KENDAL. 


Claire de Beaupré could never lag superfluous on the stage in Mrs. 
Kendal’s hands. “ Age might wither her and custom stale her infinite 
variety ” of jilting and love-hungering moods, but like the Serpent of 
Old Nile she would still attract, still win love. Nonebut wise youths 
of the Adrian and Octavian schools,and men of blood and iron, 
could resist the fascination of so subtle a piece of femininity. A 
woman of heart and art in equal proportions, she stands for the sex, 
and therefore—although for Claire’s perfect physical realisation the 
actress is too late a day—cannot but focus the eyes of such as find 
the sex absorbing. This it is to which I think the vast success of the 
popular PinerOhnette should ‘be attributed. Strip the play of its 
fallals and trimmings, and there will be found a common melo- 
drama shivering in its nakedness. Look at it in its dainty draperies 
and you will find that it presents as delicately-daring a picture of the 
influence of sex as ever fluttered curious human nature.. Someone— 
and someone in authority, not a mere scribe—has recently charged 
Mrs. Kendal with a “ kind of moral sqneamishness.” Claire establishes 
the absurdity of the charge. Mrs. Kendal may shy at adventuress 
parts and prefer, like-many of her sisters, Miss Ellen Terry first 
among them, the noble, the beautiful, and the true; but she is too 
much of an artist to omit one touch that is essential to the complete 
understanding of the woman she pourtrays. “ Moral squeamishness,” 
forsooth ! when one can recall a scene like that of her temptation in 
“Mayfair !” ‘Moral squeamishness,” in the face of Claire’s post- 
nuptial interview with her unloved mate. Truth to tell, Mrs. 
Kendal always goes for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ; and under the circumstances it is perhaps as well that she 
cultivates that pardonable abhorrence of hers of women who flaunt the 
“roses and raptures” device. British taste inthese matters is not robust 
—witness poor Mr. Grant Allen’s discomfiture, and as yet we are un- 
prepared for a full length, faithful portrait of Belladonna. No better 
proof exists of Mrs. Kendal’s courage than her treatment of one 
episode in this trumpery “ Ironmaster.” Nine years ago she sent a 
cold‘ shiver down my back with the same bit of business ; and to-day 
in spite of the lapse ot years and an increasing indifference to things, 
Miss Hilda Wangel would call “frightfully thrilling,” she repeats 
the achievement. How simple,a matter it is moreover! Claire is left 
at midnight face to face with the man she has married and does not 
jove ; a door bangs upon the departure of her last friend—she is on 
the threshold of a new world. A. frightened look comes into her 
eyes, she catches a quick gasping breath, and starts to fly, but terror 
rivets her feet to the floor, and she can only plead mutely with her 
hunted eyes—a dove in the hands of the fowler. Here is tragedy, 
the tragedy suffered by every sensitive girl who marries where she 
does not love. Tragedy without raving or violence. The dumb 
tragedy of deadly fear endured while the executioner’s blow is 
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delayed. Claire at this moment becomes any woman, every woman. 
She stands for the sex.. Rob her of that magnificent physique, and 
she stands for the most tragical of girlish heroines, that other Clare, 
of. the rippling melodious name,.Clare Doria Forey. So to’ set one’s 
thoughts a-travelling over countless moving scenes, of like import, 
so to leave upon the mind an impress of truth applicable in sum and 
detail to every woman so circumstanced, is high art, and were there 
nothing clever, but that one moment in all Mrs. Kendal’s perform- 
ance, her Claire de Beaupré should rank as a fine piece of work. 
Pity that there is not better opportunity elsewhere for alike display 
of the intuition and imagination which the actress here exhibits. 
In most respects the play as a whole is well done, but no acting is on 
the same plane with hers, Mr. Kendal is picturesque, dignified, and 
forcible. . He shows, too, a hitherto “unrecognised or unappreciated, 
mastery over heroic methods of expressing emotion. There isa large- 
ness and a simplicity about his work which was not visible before the 
fortune-making trip to the States. Miss Dairolles isanother who acts 
spiritedly, with decision and with fire. Mr. Dodson is worthier of 
better things than Moulinet, whom he plays with sly, dry humour. 
But Mr.’Macklin surely is mis-cast as the Duke. Stolid amiability 
— irom his handsome massive frame. Was the Duc de Bligny 
ike that ? 


“ ALEXANDRA.” 


A play in four acts, adapted from the German of Dr. RICHARD Voss. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre on Saturday evening, March 4th, 1893. 


Eric, Lord Knowles- Waiter .. Mr. C. DouGLas Cox. 
ford.. .. .. .,§ Mf HERBERT FLEMMING. | | aqy Knowlesiord.. Mrs. THEODORE WHIGHT. 

Jack Owthwaite .. Mr, EDMUND MAURICE. Mrs. Bradley .. .. Miss ANNA HARDINGE. 

Anthony — -» Mr.CHas, CHARRINGTON. Chambermaid.. .. Miss IDA SALA. 

Robert Ash .. .. Mr. JOHN CARTRK. SarahChubb .. .. Miss Rosé N&sBITT. 

Dr. Howarth .. Mr. CHARLES ROCK. Mary Chubb .. .. Miss L. Hupson. 

Rev. Charles Bevan Mr. GILBERT TRENT, Chaclotte .. .. .. Miss Herry LAURENCE. 

Van Noorden .. .. Mr. H. Dk LANGE. Alexandra... .. .. Miss JANKr ACHURCAH. 

Dicker. ..-: .. Mr. W. R. STAVELEY. 


Alexandra i is but astatelier sister of Hetty Sorrel. Hetty, being 
simple and flighty and accessible to flattery, was as you remember 
easily seduced, and by force of circumstances impelled to murder 
her child. Her story is Alexandra’s up to the point of compassing 
the child’s death, but in the latter instance the young mother’s hands 
are guiltless of blood, though her conscience forced her to plead 
guilty, and like Hetty she: suffered: years of imprisonment for the 
alleged crime. Hetty, however, remained simple and weak and silly 
to the last, but Alexandra did not. In prison the heroines part com- 
pany. Itis all very well to excuse a faux pus by assertions of ignor- 
ance, innocence, and a yielding nature, but it would never do to 
dower your betrayed and abandoned with these qualities if she is to 
tread the stage as heroine. Hence Alexandra changes her nature in 
prison, and leaves Portland just before the curtain rises possessed of 
one idea—revenge. Lord Knowlesford never knew of the child’s: 
death. Indeed he lost sight of his victim long before its birth. The 
course of Alexandra’s vengeance therefore is readily shaped. The: 
libertine isa peer and proud. His blind mother is proader still. 
The convict will resume her sway over the man, induce him to 
marry her, and when his wife reveal the fact that she has been con- 
demned for murcer. Unfortunately she reckons without one of the 
compensating virtues of this haughty pair. If they are proud, they 
are also just. It needs but a recital of half her sufferings to bring 
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Knowlesford to her feet. He isseized with remorse. He will make 
her his wife. More, he will take her to his mother. So, too, when 
presented to the blind dame, Alexandra finds her work immediately 
done. The white-haired Lady Knowlesford is the incarnation of 
Justice. Even down to the blindness the parallel is complete. 
How could such a woman hear the pitiful story (7.c.,as much of it 
as suits Alexandra to tell) unmoved. The poor lady suffers. The 
tale of her idolised boy’s iniquities wrings her heart. But the sense of 
justice conquers. She accepts “ Miss Random” as her son’s affianced 
bride. It isalways the unexpected that happens, and this case is no 
exception. The tenderness and clemency Alexandra meets with are 
precisely what she was not prepared for, and the Statue of Vengeance 
is shaken on her self-erected pedestal. Humanity makes human 
says the sage, and deep-down beneath that facing of Portland stone 
throbs a human heart reluctantly responsive to the gentleness and 
love which now beat sunnily upon her. The seven years’ frozen 
love is thawed and freely flows towards the man who now she sees 
sincerely loves her. But her own act debars her from enjoyment of 
this happiness. She withheld the story of her conviction as a mur- 
deress. To tell itnow, urged as she is to do so by her disiriterested 
friend the Q.C., whose pleadings saved her the death punishment, 
were to bring down upon her benefactress and her lover almost as 
much misery and shame as she in her revengeful scheme had de- 
signed for them. Her courage fails her. She will grasp at the hap- 
piness within her reach. Her lips shall remain closed. But a god 
out of a machine, a daft valet, is found to let the secret out. Ruffled 
pride with set lip and bristling white locks turns its severely just 
back upon her. Upon a hypothetical case the lover pronounces 
adversely. ‘Noman of honour could live upon discovering that his 
wife was a convicted murderess.” So the poor creature adds one 
more to the sacrifices she has made for this “ man of honour,” and in 
a phial of morphia finds her Waters of Lethe. Sombre, depres- 
sing, the play yet proved profoundly affecting, but the public 
(suspicious of heroines who go astray in youth, saving only “The 
New Magdalen ”’) would have none of it. Noteven the (occasionally) 
great acting of Miss Achurch, supremely picturesque of actresses, 
eould lure them to the shades. Well, they lost something. That 
grey face set in a flaming frame of hair, those passionless eyes, those 
tones and gestures dictated by an iron resolution, could never be 
forgotten. It was a piece of picture-acting to be set beside Mr. 
Irving’s dotard Onze-Louis. Mrs. Wright played pathetically, if with 
a tendency to drag her scenes, and Mr. Flemming combined tender- 
ness with manly strength with notable success, Mr. Charrington 
bringing his quiet intensity to bear upon the half-witted valet. 
‘“‘ Alexandra” was replaced on Saturday, March 18th, by “A Doll’s 
House,” in which Miss Achurch, Mr. Charrington, and Mr. Flemming 
resumed Nora, Torvald, and Krogstad, Miss Carlotta Addison 
being seen as the gentle Mrs. Linden, and Mr. W. R. Staveley fol- 
lowing discreetly in the well marked footsteps of previous Dr. Ranks. 
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“THE AMAZONS.” 


An original farcical romance, in three acts, by ARTHUR WING PINERO. 
Firat produced at the Coart Theatre on Tgesday evening, March 7th, 1893. 


Galfred, Earl of Miriam, Marchioneas of . 
Tweenwayes .. .. ; Mr. W. GRossurru. Cactigjorndan | Miss Rose LECLERC. 
ai Viscount _ f Me. F. KERR. = = — } Miss Liny Hansury. 
Andre, Count deGrival Mr. ELLIOT. Lady Withetiaing 
Rev. Roger Minchin. Mr. J. Bessomaxe. Belturbet . awe 4 Miss E. TXBRISs. 
itton.. bot ye — CINTON ady omasin ’ 
Youatt .. .. .. .. Mr.ComeTon Courts. Belturbet.. .. ., § Miss PATTIE BRownx. 
Orts oe 00 se de tee IeaNet. “ Sergeant” Shuter ©, Miss M. CALDWELL. 


Lady Castlejordan and her husband, the Marquis, were muscular 
Christians, and counted nothing as honours but Sandown achieve- 
ments. Consequently, when the first baby was declared to be a girl, 
they felt the pangs of disappointment. All that the Marquis said, 
as he bent over his recumbent spouse, was * Damn it all, Miriam, 
you've lost the season’s hunting for nothing,” but he took the matter 
to heart, and when her ladyship repeated the programme, in every par- 
ticular, and even accepted a second encore, he felt there was only one 
thing to be done—educate the three girls as boys. It was the sole 
way out of the melancholy maternal muddle, as the widowed Lady 
Castlejordan emphatically asserts to the protesting vicar, during a 
brief discussion in “The Tangle,” a lovely bit of wild woodland 
situate in the heart of Overcote Park. The girls have been brought 
up to ape the hardier sex in dress, in pastimes, in overything. 
“Good man!” they cry to one another, and the servants respect the 
tradition and allude to them as Lords Noel, Willie, and Tommie. 
When, however, the cat’s ‘away (not that Lidy Castlejordan deserves 
the appellation) the mice will play, no matter how carefully they 
have been brought up as bold, dashing young rats, and Willie and 
Tommie while on a visit to Scotland, in skirts be it noted, have 
tasted the joys of flirtation, and on the whole approved them. Lady 
Noeline, too, has discovered that her heart is not so masculine as she 
thought it. Exploring the West (and “ worst,’”’ her cousin Litterly 
insinuates) end of London, in another cousin's “ ridiculous trousers,” 
Inverness, etc., she floored a brute who was mauling a woman, got in 
for arow, fled in dismay, and fainted in the arms ofaman. Coming 
to she found herself on a sofa in a strange room, and borrowing a 
cap from her rescuer made her escape, to discover that during the 
mélee, or after, she had lost an heirloom, atreasured old ring. There 
are thus three lovers, who naturally complete the picture. Boyish 
girls demand of course the contrast of effeminate youths. Tween- 
wayes has spindleshanks and a thin voice, consumptive tendencies, 
and no digestion. His family, “ we” as he usually says, made his- 
tory, but he is afraid of cows. He pursues the hoydenish Lady 
Thomasin. De Grival is an Anglo-maniac who misquotes English 
proverbs, and concludes each sentence in truly British style with 
“Don’t you know ” or“ Dammit all.” His quarry is the dainty little 


‘ maiden, Wilhelmina, who has for some time feared she was “growing 


effeminate,” and begun to doubt her masculine mother’s wisdom. 
Noeline’s lover is the mysterious midnight saviour, and by good 
juck her muscular and every way manly cousin Lord Litterly, heir 
to the title, and therefore a sharp (and a vigorously cut) thorn in 
the bosom of his disappointed aunt. The three Orlandos seek their 
three Rosalinds in Overcote-Arden, and farce succeeds romance, ro- 
mance farce, in rapid and witty and winning succession, ere the 
girls grown venturesome invite their lovers to the Hall in Lady 
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Castlejordan’s absence, and are caught in the midst of their high jinks, 
by her ladyship and the parson—a preliminary to the acceptance of 
the muscular Litterly, who “has biceps just like my Jack” as a 
suitor for Noeline’s hand. Mr. Elliott’s work is most popular, and 
also most dexterous. His explosive Frenchman is an extremely 
clever piece of acting. Mr. Grossmith is quaint of course, but a little 
heavy and slow as the puny lordling. But Mr. Kerr’simperturbable 
Litterly is a man after Lady Castlejordan’s and everyone else’s heart. 
The Rosalinds are charming, Miss Terriss most naturally so, Miss 
Hanbury with most artistic skill, Miss Browne by force of chic and 
dash and racy fun. “The Amazons” cannot even at its best rank 
with “ Dandy Dick” or “The Magistrate,” but at its worst it is in- 
finitely clever than farce as she is usually wrote, and for freshness 
and prettiness and humour and certain sly touches of poetry which 


‘dignify the trivial theme amazingly, it is not unworthy the name. 
and record of Mr. Pinero. 


“THE GOLDEN WEB.” 


A new three-act comedy-opera, composed by GORING THOMAS; libretto by F. CORDER and B.C. 


STEPHENSON. 

First produced at the Lyric Theatre, saturday evening, March 11th, 1893. 
Dr. Manacle .. .. Mr. WALLACE BROWNLOW. Mistress Pamela 
Lord Silvertop .. Mr. RICHARD TEMPLE. ieee } Madame AMaDI. 
Bullion .. .. .. Mr. FURNEAUX COOK, Mrs. Scatterwell .. Miss DoRA THORNE. 
Geoffrey Norreys.. Mr. T. A. SHALE. Mrs. Pounceb - Miss EMMELINE ORFORD; 
Spindle .. .. .. Mr. W.S. LaIDLAw. Amabel .. .. .. Miss ALICE Esty. 
Smug .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR WILKINSON. 


Another “ Dorothy ” was what those in the know early whispered 
of the opera, but alas! “Dorothys” are not made by composers, nor by 
librettists. They grow at the sweet will of the “people,” and the 
‘“‘ people,” whether busied about revolation or recreation, overturn- 
ing thrones or setting up idols in players and plays, is a puzzling 
creature. No one ever did or ever could satisfactorily explain—to 
anyoue but himself—why “ Dorothy” madea fortune of £100,000, but. 
everyone will find it simple as A BC to give a bushel of reasons 
why “The Golden Web” cannot possibly follow that golden example. 
And when all the dire predictions are recorded, the “ people ” will 
very likely take it into its multitudinous head to falsify the lot! 
That shall not, however, deter me from giving my reasons and fram- 
ing my gloomy prophecy. First, then, observe that Goring Thomas, 
whose sad death invests the opera with such pathetic interest, was 

. surely not the man for a work like this. Nothing in “ Esmeralda” or 
_“ Nadeshda” gives promise of any bent for comedy music. Delicate 
.fancy, grace, fluency, and charm—yes! but the musical humour 
beloved of “the people ”—no! “The Golden Web” to be popular— 
and if it have not the makings of a popular work, why produce it in a 
theatre and lavish upon it all the costly resources of the light-operatic 
millionaire-manager ?—should have had roysterous drinking songs, 
songs with the throb and thrill of passion, quaint old ditties to tickle 
the ear, romantic strains to ravish it. Dainty melody, musicianly 
taste—in profusion—will not compensate “the people” for the ab- 
sence of these. Hence “The Golden Web” has shortcomings on 
the composer’s side. But not half, or anything like half, the wants 
are to be credited to him. If the compositions he has written are 
not of the right kind, neither is the book one to draw out such 
popular qualities as his melodic fancy undoubtedly possessed. Indeed 
for a libretto by gentlemen conversant with the stage, and learned 
in the tastes of comic-opera-goers, it is of unaccountable feebleness. 
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One would have thought that Mr. Walter Besant’s sweet romance, 
“The Chaplain of the Fleet,” would have furnished forth ag pretty a 
stage-play as any author—hung up for a novel background, romantic 
episodes, and a wholesome love-story (in a picturesque period )—could 
possibly desire. But as out of the mouths of fools cometh wisdom, 
so from the pens of practised writers floweth nonsense. Dull and 
undramatic and disappointing to a degree. are story, characters, and 
dialogue—a consummation the more to be regretted since Mr. Horace 
Sedger has with unexceptionable taste and profuse liberality pro- 
vided an exquisite setting for the piece, the costumes throughout. 
and the Ranelagh Gardens scene in particular proving the generosity 
and resources of the management. The cast was not all it might 
have been, but a few did well, notably Miss Alice Esty, as Amabel, 
the heroine of the Fleet marriage, over which her husband is not 
permitted to see his bride’s face,and Madame Amadi. as Pamela 
Patch, the typical spinster of forty “and a bit,” whose misdirected 
femininity gives such joy to the unsophisticated “people.” Both ladies 
sang admirably and acted with spirit and effect. Mr. Richard 
Temple was fairly amusing as an old beau, but the Dr. Manacle, a 
character admitting of the introduction of great humour if not indeed 
demanding it, and the hero Geoffrey Norreys, left much to be 


desired. 


Art Notes. 











THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 

ONE of the most interesting events in the world of art during the 
present season has been the opening of the new galleries in Grafton 
Street. Spacious, admirably lighted, and well arranged, they bid 
fair to take, in more ways than one, the place of the defunct. 
Grosvenor. The decorations and the colouring of the walls have 
not, it is true, met with the approval of the critics, the loud pattern of 
the carpet, too, jars very much upon the general harmony, but taken 
altogether the new gallery is a decided success and evidently much 
appreciated by the crowds of visitors who throng the rooms daily. 
As to the pictures on the walls, opinions will probably differ. The 
very “advanced ” schools, particularly that of Glasgow, are strongly 
represented, while the Continental pictures are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and in the some degree a revelation to the picture-loving Lon- 
doner. M. Degas, the eminent French painter, whose work is so 
often discussed but so rarely seen, and who is known to the British 
public almost entirely by his pictures of ballet girls, is represented at 
the Grafton by a small canvas, utterly unattractive in subject, but 
so powerful in treatment and so absolutely realistic that it is alto- 
gether the most striking picture in the gallery. “ L’Absinthe” (258), 
is simply a study of a man and woman sitting on the bench out- 
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{** The Queen tovk the idle girl into three rooms thac were quite full of beautiful flax. ‘Spin 
me this flax,’ she said ; ‘and, a3 soon as it is finished, com: to me and I will give you my eldest 
son for your husband.” 


By JouN ScorTr, R.I. 
Exhibited at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 1893. 

















COMING FROM THE WELL. 
By CARLTON A. SMITH, B.I; 
Exhibited at the(Roya! Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 1893. 
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side one of the poorer Paris cafés, with glasses of the favourite but 
most destructive drink on the table before them. But the way M. 


Degas paints their dreadful, degraded faces, utterly sensual and 
utterly hopeless, must be seen to be appreciated. The pictures by 
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PORTIA. 
By G. SMETHAM-JONES. 
Exhibited at the Roya’ Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 1593. 


M. Segantini should also be noticed for their curious yet accom- 
plished technique, although the average observer will be more struck 
by the extraordinary, almost inexplicable nature, of the subject of 
this artist’s chief work, “‘ The Punishment of Luxury ” (102). Another 




















: ANTHEA. 
By Str James W. Lintroy, P.T.I. 
Exhibited at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 1893. 
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exceedingly accomplished but enigmatic painter, .M. Khnopff, also 
offers a problem for the visitor to solve in “ Samuel and the Witch of 
Endor” (144). Mr. Melville’s startling portrait of a lady playing the 
piano, which occupies one of the positions of honour in the Music 
Room, is presumably an experiment by that talented if erratic 
artist. The full length portrait of a lady with a bright yellow skin, 
by M. Besnard, which hangs in the same room runs Mr. Melville’s 
work very close in point of eccentricity. But pictures like these, 
although eccentric, are painted by men who are really artists. Many 
of the pictures at the Grafton unfortunately are eccentric—perhaps 
comical would be a better word—without being in any degree artistic. 
Mr. William Stott does himself no credit by his “ Iseult ” (62), while 
another capable young painter, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, shows.great 
deterioration in both his pictures—the great, over-ambitioug 
“ Buccaneers” with its unpleasant mosaic-like painting and the even | 
less successful “Eve.” Mr. Whistler’s “Lady Meux” (44),.is black 
and heavy, almost a monochrome in fact. A really fine and success- 
ful painting may be seen in the same room, Mr. Orchardson’s portrait 
of Mr. Walter Gilbey, the same picture which was so recently shown 
in the Academy, but on that account no less welcome. The land- 
scapes at the Grafton are not very striking. The works of this 
nature by members of the New Glasgow School will no doubt have 
a certain number of admirers, but their beauties are of too occult a 
character to appeal to the general public. The quaint and curious 
picture of “ Summer” (60), by one of the Glasgow men, Mr. E. A. 
Hornel, should, however, be noticed. There is a certain attrac- 
tiveness about it, in spite of all its oddities, which almost reconciles 
one to its total want of atmosphere and modelling. M. Emile Claus 
shows in both his pictures a remarkable faculty for rendering bright 
sunshine : one of them (4) seems almost to shine upon the walls. M. 
Khnopff shows by his little landscape studies (68 and 72) that he can 
paint almost anything he chooses equally well. Mr. David Murray’s 
tiny painting of moonlight (5) is also very charming in its way. 
Other pictures to be noticed in this very interesting but curiously 
unequal collection are the portrait by M. Louis Picard (131), Mr. 
Dannat’s study of a girl in a white dress (222); a landscape, by Mr. 
Wyley Grier (13) ; some clever water-colours by Mr. Crawhall (249, 
254, 354a), and M. Raffaélli’s huge portrait group of M. Clemenceau 
addressing a meeting of hisconstituents. The very decorative design 
which appears on the cover of the catalogue is the work of the 


Marchioness of Granby, some of whose clever drawings may also be 
found on the walls’of the gallery. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

THE exhibition at the Royal Institute is just about an average one. 
The same careful work, and unfortunately the same threadbare sub- 
jects, may be found on all the walls, but drawings of really high 
quality are singularly rare. It is pleasant. however, to see Mr. E. J. 
Gregory, A.R.A., once more among the exhibitors, such drawingsas the 
charming little study of a girl, “In the Dumps” (253), and “ Peveril 
Point” (266), are among the most interesting things to be found at 
the Institute. Mr. Austen Brown’s sombre and dignified picture of 
a girl carrying fresh litter to some calves in astable, “ New Bedding” 
(519), is another noticeable work. Mr. Walter Langley has managed 
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to spare one little drawing (279) from his Bond Street exhibition, 
and good work is shown by Mr. Rheam, Mr. Edgar Bundy, Mr. W. 
L. Wyllie, and others. We are glad to be able to give this month 
reproductions of four of the principal pictures in the exhibition, the 
charming little profile study of a girl’s head by the President, Sir 
James Linton, “Anthea” (235); the quaint and fanciful picture 
illustrating the fairy tale of the queen who promised her son’s hand 
to the girl who spun three rooms full of flax, rendered with peculiar 
happiness by Mr. John Scott (158) ; Mr. Smetham-Jones’s picture of 
“Portia ” in the act of addressing the judges ; and the cleverly drawn 
and exceedingly effective study of a country girl carrying a pitcher 
of water along a picturesque road, in the fading evening light, ‘‘Com- 
ing from the Well” (312), by Mr. Carlton A. Smith. 


> 


Some Amateur Performances. 





: “ON GUARD” BY THE OLD TENISONIANS. 

Didthe Tenisonians but know it, they are themselves their severest judges, 
and unconsciously pronounce the harshest verdict upon their own powers in the 
tacit admission that they are best suited with so threadbare a piece of patch- 
work as “On Guard.” True, they mounted guard in their customary strong, 
uncompromising fashion. Their performance was marked by a dogged deier- 
mination, not unworthy of Denis Grant himself, to wear the worn garment with 
a distinction which should transfer attention from-the robe to the wearer. 
Could the trick have. been accomplished by dauntless energy and unfaltering 
resolution, success would have crowned their efforts. But though energy and 
resolution can do much, they can’t do everything, and in this instance they 
didn’t go far towards establishing the case. Mr. L.S. Gridley was strong, 
dignified, and quiet as Denis—a praiseworthy piece of acting which threw into 
the clearest relief Mr. Vernon Smith’s vigour and buoyancy as Guy Warrington. 
But Mr. Smith's passion was rather hysterical than forcible—a fault, however, 
excusable on the score of youth. Boodle is not a specimen of “crutch and 
toothpick,” neither has he travelled seven-eighths of the road to Colney Hatch, 
as Mr. Tom Gilson would have us believe. Mr. F.S. Arnold was clever and 
consistent as Kavanagh. Mr. J.J. Duff as Grouse, worked hard for his laughs, 
and felt that the end justified the not wholly legitimate means ; and Mr. C. F. 
Cartwright had much of the requisite humour and restraint for Druce. Miss 
Maud Dorrell was delightfully arch and airy as the merry widow ; and Miss 
Kate Arnold was bright and winsome as Jessie. ‘‘ Dearest Mamma ” brought 
upon the scene Mrs. Gascoigne—brisk and breezy as Mamma—and Mr. Train 
Smith, quaintly humorous as the drowsy Browser. It brought others there 
too, but their efforts were chiefly remarkable for an utter lack of go. The 
Tenisonians might attempt something more ambitious next time. They are 
intelligent and they are capable. What they want is—as Byron puts it—“some- 
thing craggy to break their minds on.” ‘On Guard” and “ Dearest Mamma” 
would not afford even “ Baby Boodle” scope for that. 


“ CYMBELINE”’ BY THE IRVING CLUB. 


No, there is nothing seriously amiss with the Irving Club, after all. The 
cloud that of late obscured their radiance has passed away. No need io take 
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the centre of the stage, turn on the lime-light, and sigh out Wolsey’s “long 
farewell” to all their greatness. The highest point of that greainess may have 
been touched, but their performances of the Ist and 7th February, remove all 
fear that they are “ hasting to theirsetting.” It is a case of “ Room there for 
*Cymbeline,’” and an honourable position for it among the club’s more note- 
‘worthy productions! With their customary courage they snatch from un- 
deserved oblivion a stone of a worth as inestimable, a pearl: as carelessly set 
at naught as those which figured in the ill-omened dream of the luckless 
Qlarence. In 1744 Theophilus Cibber shook from it the dust of a century and 
a half, and revived it at the Haymarket with what promised to be consider- 
able success, had not the closure been put on by the Lord Chamberlain, who 
—presumably upon socialistic principles—appears to have oljected to 
any one manager holding a monopoly of the loaves and fishes. (What a boon 
he must have been to the less fortunate managers!) Since then its career 
has been as chequered as that of Micawber himself ; and now we stand small 
chance of seeing it save at the hands of such energetic and enthusiastic 
etudents as these. In praise of what was done for the play at St. George’s » 
Hall in the way of elaborate staging, and skilful stage-management, much 
might, nay, should be written, were it not that the excellence of the picture 
forbids more than a passing mention of the frame. To do justice to Miss 
Olive Kennett’s Imogen T should need to borrow the eloquence, if not the 
imagination, of the famous gardener’sson of Lyons. It was sweet, true, and 
full of imaginative thought. Her pathos was profoundly affecting, and her 
more spirited moments were every whit asconvincing. It was.a performance 
a long way above amateur level, though Miss Kennett has yet to learn the 
judicious expenditure of nervous force. Far ahead of his companions came 
Mr. Rawson Buckley with a fine attempt at a piece of subtle character 
drawing, and with a result not far inferior to the intent. His Iachimo was 
a really striking piéce of work. Mr. Dawson Milward acted and spoke with 
dignity, and made a splendid effort to get abreast of Posthumus’ passion. 
Colonel Everitt’s rage falls farshort of the tempestuous, but his portrait of 
the choleric King was careful and, upon the whole, effective. Mr. 
Nettlefold focussed one feature of Cloten and left the rest alone, there- 
fore his attempt scarcely calls for serious discussion as a likeness. Mr. E. 
4. Mead's Belarius was good, sound art, and Mr. Westbury Preston’s ease 
and discretion were of invaluable service to Miss Kennett’s scenes. A nice 
discrimination marked the acting of Mr. Cufflin and Mr. Lister ;and Messrs. 
Winthrop, Mannering, and Arthur, were respectable. Miss Towle made a 
courageous attempt to suggest “that crafty devil,’ the Queen, but was 
hopelessly over-weighted by the part. 


“THE PALACE OF TRUTH” AT THE YORK STREET CHAMBERS. 
How do you take your poetical play? Which do you prefer left in—the poetry 
or the passion? Both! Nay, now prithee be less exacting, at least as far as 
the poor amateur isconcerned. In the language of the obliging tradesman bent 
on foisting upon you what you don’t want, he can do you a very nice 
article in the one line, or he can match your requirements almost to a nicety 
in the other, but a combination of the two, he has not, as a rule, in stock. 
Neither had the little ry of actors at the York Street Chambers. There 
“was poetry, pure and undefiled, supplied by the actresses, and on the part of the 
actors, stern uncompromising prose. You could, as the poet puts it, “take yer 
ch’ice.” Here, on the one hand, was Mr. Marshall—an actor of thew and sinew— 
setting foppish Philamir on his legs and making a man of him in spite of himself, 
breathing into him a fire and resolution to serve the turn of a hero of romance 
rather than so poor a thing as this Fairy Prince, going, so to speak, straight 
for the strong effects and willing to let musical delivery, graceful gesture, and 
such-like trifles go hang. . And there forming the completest possible contrast, 
was Miss Foley, a dream of grace, and speaking her verse with infinite taste, 


but recking nothing of faithless Mirza’s force and passion—sending you empty 
away with what Mrs..Porcher would call the “rigidly musical cadences of the 
duman voice” when you asked for a note of tragic intensity. Miss Bass stood 


She, too, is poetical, but in 


out as the exception which went to prove the rule. 
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the poetry she does not lose sight of the drama, and of Zeolide she made a true 
and tender figure. Phanor should have fitted Mr. Colley Salterlikeaglove. No 
other name rises more glibly to the lips in connection with the part. And yet, 
since the spell of that most embarrassing palace is upon me, I must fain admit 
that he was justa wee bit disappointing (judged that is by his own standard )—that 
he took the old King’s humour, as the Englishman is said to take his pleasure, 
a trifle too seriously. And Mrs. Christina Dening as his wife was the same, “only 
more so.” The coquette was touched in with dainty art by Miss Watt, and a 
charming Palmis was available in Miss Mary Meldrum—better known as an 
actress under another name. Messrs. Ward and Maunders, if a little deficient 
in grace, found it an easy task to be amusing as the abusive courtiers. 


BURLESQUE AT THE ALBERT HALL. 

Someone once remarked that it was a really dangerous thing to have a home 
—too much was expected of it. There amateur burlesque has the advantage of 
it. Nothing is expected from the latter, and so scarce a member of the audience 
that is not in that beatific state which is supposed to be the peculiar portion of him 
that looks for nothing. Which state accounts for their pathetic eagerness to 
snatch at the merest wraith of a joke. and hail as genius the tiniest flash of wit. 
An eagerness which leads one to speculate with Jerome upon the possible conse- 
= of supplying them with a really good joke. It seems though as if, in this 

irection,a watchful providence would see that their powers of endurance are not 
put tothe test. At any rate they were spared as far as “‘ The Buron’s Daughter ; 
or, Mine Host of the Flagon,” by Messrs Bowles and Phillips, was concerned. 
Its fun was strictly non-intoxicant, warranted not to affect the weakest head in 
creation. But if the play ran some tisk of being apostrophised, according to the- 
favourite phrase of the defunct Dancing-girl, as “dull and stupid” not so the. 
players. Mr. Stephen of the nimble legs and with a rich store of comical in-. 
vention, danced and drolled to his own and the audience's content, and Mr.. 
Bedwell, donning the skirts as an elderly spinster of flirty propensities, con-. 
trived to be phenomenally funny and shared with Mr. Stephen the honours of 
the evening. Messrs. Fearnley and Courtney, over anxious to act as finger posts. 
petating out where the laugh came in, worked hard with less success, and Miss 
thleen Hall coquetted gracefully. A smaller part was partially filled by 
Mr. Courtney, that is to say he contributed the songs, the prompter contributed. 
the words, and the business was not contributed at all. 


“TIME AND THE HOUR” BY THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 

Amateurs as a rule don’t shine in melodrama. Neatly finished work, nicely 
calculated little effects, and careful character studies don’t go for much where 
it’s a question of fighting weight. What you want is volume—in voice, in style, 
in force—and they don’t deal in the article in wholesale quantities. So they 
either miss the big situations “clane and nate ” as the gamekeeper remarked of 
the unsuccessful sportsman, or they make a plucky attempt to rise to them, lose 
their nerve half way, look back to judge of the progress they have made, and 
share the stony fate of Lot’s Wife. Therefore it was surprising to note the 
business-like fashion in which the Burlingtonians tackled most of the difficuities 
in their path. What may not be achieved by two or tuaree standing resolutely 
shoulder to shoulder—if the bulk of the burden rests with them ! And fortun- 
ately, with Miss Edith Jordan, Mr. John Newton and Mr. Kinsey this was the 
case. The comic relief was safe enough in the hands of Miss Lester and Mr. 
Davis, and Mr. Wood was funnily fussy, if quite impossible, as the ferreting 
clerk. Miss Kate Vernon was affecting as Lucy Fairfax, and Mr. Macqueen, 
though he lacks many of the requirements for a typical hero, was natural and 


earnest as her lover. _ 
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Musical Notes. 





By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


“THE GOLDEN WEB” was produced at the Lyric on March 11th. 
so much has no doubt been said about the production already that it 
is unnecessary to refer to the scheme of the plot and its similarity to 
that of Mr. Walter Besant’s “ Chaplain of the Fleet.” The book— 
apart from the plot—is the worst part of the opera—pointless, 
humourless, and ill-constructed. Whether the delightful music that’ 
Mr. Goring Thomas wedded to it will carry it safely onwards on the 
flood-tide of success is to be doubted. That it should do so, will be 
the desire of every one who can admire clever, bright melody, light, 
flowing, and exhilarating ; a work without a dull moment from be- 
ginning to end. To take it “ piece-meal,” needs only to make refer- 
ence to the animated opening chorus, the charmingly orchestrated solo 
for tenor, “ Fly, summer, fly ” ; a soprano song, “in vain I search,” 
and a delightful solo for contralto, “I knew a love-song long ago,” 
rendered so admirably by Madame Amadi. Then, in the second act, 
there area most melodious duet for tenor and soprano, and a song 
for the baritone, “ The Golden Web,” well sung by Mr. Wallace 
Brownlow. A bright and taking chorus is that which opens the 
third act,and the gem of the opera is the soprano song following, 
“ This love is like a naughty child,” gracefully conceived and deli- 
cately scored. Every bar of the work is of interest, both to the 
musician and the listener unmusical. Mr. Brownlow is well-fitted 
with his part of Doctor Manacle, and his voice has much improved ; 
but Mr. T. A. Shale is painfully stiff as Sir Geoffrey, and while he 
sings like a lover, he makes love like an automaton. Madame 
Amadi is, as she always is, excellent. Miss Alice Esty will be 
better when she has overcome certain provincial mannerisms that 
mar her style. Her voice is distinctly good, well-trained, and of 
pleasant quality ; but she should try and rid herself of a too-evident 
self-consciousness. Her singing of the song, “This love is like a 
naughty child,” was extremely meritorious, but utterly spoilt by the 
high note with which she concluded, which was both inartistic and 
unnecessary. The remainder of the cast, including as it does, Mr. 
Richard Temple, Mr, Furneaux Cook, and Mr. Arthur Wilkinson, is 
excellent, and Mr. Herbert Bunning conducts skilfully a most 
capable orchestra. It now only remains to be seen if “ music with- 
out low comedy” will draw audiences to a professedly comic opera 
theatre. It is an experiment worth trying, no doubt ; all such experi- 
ments are. If music and mounting can make a success, it will make 
one of “ The Golden Web,” for Mr, Horace Sedger. 


THE Forty-Second Concert of the Bach Choir on March 10th drew 
a fairly large audience to St. James’s Hall. The programme included 
the Trauer Ode, composed by Bach for the funeral service of 
Christiane Eberhardine, wife of Frederick Augustus I. of Saxony ; 
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an-orchestral, suite in D, a Church Cantata, “ Herr wie du Wilt,” all 
of which were performed in England for the first time. The re-intro- 
duction: of the old trumpets may be regarded as a dubious experi- 
ment, from which little was to be gained. The next concert will 
take place at.Prince’s Hall,on May 16th, and will consist princi- 
pally of unaccompanied choral works. 


Miss WAKEFIELD’S lecture-recital on “ Songs of the Four Nations” 
attracted an appreciative audience to Prince’s Hall on March 9th, in- | 
qs cluding the Marquis of Lorne and Lady Arthur Hill. The subject | 
matter-of the recital consisted of eighteen varied excerpts from a col- | 
lection of old British and Irish national melodies recently compiled | 
and collected by Mr. Harold Boulton, edited musically by Mr. Arthur 
Somervell, dedicated to Her Majesty, and published by Messrs. J. B. 
i Cramer and Co. The selection ranged from. “ Pretty. Polly’’ to 
“Scots. wha’ hae” ; from the Highland “The Mackintosh’s Lament” 
to “ Ye Mariners of England”; and embraced representative songs 
ofeach nation, which were sung with much taste and expression by 
the lecturess, to the musicianly accompaniment of Mr. Arthur 
Somervell. 











MR. EDWARD CUTLER, Q.c., who is probably better known as yet 
in the Courts of Law than the Halls of Song (though musical Vienna 
and Dresden recognise him as an accomplished writer) gave a 
matinée at Erard’s Rooms on February 23rd. The programme con- 
sisted entirely of songs and pieces from the composer's own pen. 
Miss Florence Henderson displayed taste and finish in her rendering 
of several morceaux set down tv her; and valuable assistance was also 
afforded by. Miss Edith Hands, the possessor of a well-cultivated 
voice and a, pleasing presence, Miss Thérésa Blamy, Mr. Arthur 
Strugnell, and Mr. Arthur Coward. 





Miss HELEN HULME’Ss concert on February 26th at Steinway Hall 
was largely attended by her friends. Miss Hulme has a pleasing if 
as yet a somewhat untrained voice, and may be recommended 
to persevere, not to give concerts, but to study. Among the artistes 
who assisted were Mdlle. Otta Bruny, whose cultivated voice was 
not heard to best advantage owing to Mdlle. Brony having crossed 
but the same morning from Paris; Mrs. Maud Panton, an agreeable 
soprano, that pleasantest of our tenors, Mr. Reginald Groome, and 
Mr. Wilfred Cunliffe. Mr. Harry Lee is an accomplished violinist, 
albeit with a shade too much vigour at some moments, but with much 
taste and execution. He shows promise-of becoming a clever and 
a cultivated artiste. Mr. Jules Hollander played fairly well Liszt’s 
showy but inartistic firework arrangement of the Valse from Faust. 


THE last Evening Ballad Concert drew an immense andience to St. 
James’s Hall on March Ist, a greedy audience, clamourous for encores 
and determined to have half-a-crown’s worth of song for every shil- 
ling. Of the new songs produced, “The Raven” is acapital ballad 
in Mr. Molloy’s best style, and should be popular. It was well sung 
by Mr. Norman Salmond. The other, “All for the Best,” by Franco 

- Leoni, was not suited to Miss Macintyre’s voice at all; the words 
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were quite indistinguishable, a fact which may be pardonable on the 
operatic stage, but is not justifiable in a concert room. “ Adieu, 
Marie” was only made acceptable by the rendering it received 
from Mr. Edward Lloyd. Miss Alice Gomez obtained a double 
recall for Henschel’s delightful “ Spinning Wheel” song. The last 
morning concert took place on March 8th. : 





MRS. EUGENE OUDIN has arranged to give, in conjunction with her 
husband, and Mdlle, Chaminade, a vocal and instrumental recital on 
May 17th; and Mr. Percy Notcutt gives his annual. concert at St: 


James’s Hall on April 23rd, with, as usual, an imposing array of 
popular artistes. 





NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

C. SHearn & Co., 192, High Holborn.—*‘ An O'd Refrain” (rong), by 
Ernest T. de Mattos; “Bethesda” (sacred song). by Hamish MacCunn ; 
“When Nuts are Brown,” by Edmund Rogers ; “The Song of the Anchor 
Chain,” by Camille Daubert ; ‘The Song of the Bow,” by J. M. Capel ; “On 


the Goodwins,” by Pontet Piccolomini ; “ The Doctor,” by Pontet Piccolomini ; 
“So the Folks ~~. by W. M. Hutchinson; “The Coronation” (march), by 
Seymour Smith ; 


riatta (valse), by Aigrette ; “The Andalusian” (waltz), 
hy Josef Meissler: “Flemish Dance,” by Theo. Bonheur; “Dance of the 
Lilliputians,” by Theo. Bonheur ; “ Happy Lovers ‘Yet’ (minuet song), by 
Stocks Hammond. 

JosEPH WILLIAMS, 24, Berners Street, W.—Third Set of 12 Songs, by F. H. 
Cowen ; a collection of four part songs—No. 9, by Christina Rosetti ; 
‘* Andante,” in F, for organ, by Frank Swinford. A collection of four part 
songs—No. 10, “ Three Seasons,” by Christina Rosetti. 

J.B. Cramer & Co.—Songs : “ At the Twilight Hour,” by G. F. Horan ; 
“ Your Gift to Me,” by Henry Parker ; “ Marie,” by Frank L. Moir; “ The 
Sailor's Home,” Godfrey Marks. Dance Music: “ May Blossom:,” wa'tz, y 
Dudley Roy ; “Society Craze,” Aigrette’s new Barn Dance ; “Chloris,” wal z, 
Enos Andrew. 

Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co.— Your Heart” (song), by Ivan Carlyll ; “The 
Gay Trooper,” by Louis Diehl ; “On Lida Waters,” by F. Paolo Tosti; “ My 


Dreams,” by F. Paolo Tosti, The above are four songs suitable for the draw- 
ing-room, 
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Notes of the Month. 





“THE STRIKE AT ARLINGFORD” may not have sent Mr. George R. 
Sims in tears to school again, nor impelled Mr. “ Spectator” to look 
anxiously over Waterloo Bridge on emerging from the Opera 
Comique “to see if the Thames were on fire,” but indirectly it 
has been of service to the world dramatic. It has furnished, in- 
deed, no less a thing than a very important and highly instructive 
contribution to the question. of the Ethics of Criticism. 





IN the World newspaper of March Ist, there appeared over the 
familiar initials “ W. A.,” an article upon Mr. Moore’s drama which 
deserves, we think, wider notice than it has received. It is nota 
part of our duty to stand between an actor and his critic. Every 
man is entitled to his opinion, entitled moreover to express it— 
provided he is guilty of no injustice in doing so. But. in this 
instance the opinion expressed savours of injustice so flagrant and 
rank, and further appears to us based upon so dangerous, so revo- 
lutionary a principle, that we make no apology for devoting some 
space to the subject, and traversing the merciless sentence pro- 
nounced by the severely judicial critic in question. 


THAT portion of the article with which we are concerned reads as 
follows :— sf di 


“T propose to speak my mind with great, I may almost say with unusual, frank- 
ness because it seems to me tbat the majority of my colleagues have most unjustly 
apportioned, as between author and actors, the responsibility for the comparative 
failure of the first night. ‘* The Strike at Arlingford” is, te my thinking, a play 
with an excellent motive, worked out with an occasional uncertainty of touch, but. 
on the whole very ably—and ruined, defaced, massacred by the most unfortunate 
acting conceivable. I hasten to make an exception in favour of Mr. Charles Fulton, 
who, admirably made up, played like the intelligent, capable actor he always is. 
Miss Elsie Chester, too, showed some ability, but was physically unsuited to the 
character assigned her. The main fault lay with Mr. Bernard Gould and Miss 
Florence West. Miss West lacked subtlety, seductiveness, distinction’; Mr..Gould’ 
lacked—well, except a romantic, Vandyke-like head and face, he lacked everything, 
everything. Even that romantic head he could not hold erect, but kept it bent 
throughout in a curiously shamefaced fashion, while he rolled rather than walked 
about the stage, the picture of helpless: indecision. -If Mr. Gould is ever to do 
justice to. his talent, he must correct that terrible wallowing gait of his, which 
makes his shoulders describe a quite appreciable arc of acircle at every step he takes. 
This is a defect which must surely be corrigible by a little drill or training.’ If 
not, it will fatally handicap Mr. Gould in his stage career. But it is not his car- 
riage alone that is at fault in this part. He is throughout lacking in energy and 
decision of touch. He.speaks in a low, monotonous, embarrassed. voice, and pro-. 
duces a depressing effect of absent-mindedness, of being lost ina brown study. If 
John Reid had been an opium-eater, there would have been some justification 
for Mr. Gould’s rendering of the part. He will no doubt urge that Reid is essen- 
tially an undecided character—that that is where the tragedy comes in. Buta man 
may be undecided without being utterly flaccid. Hamlet, for instance, suffers from 
indecision, but what actor ever succeeded in the part by dint of mere woolliness 
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John Reid, moreover, is a poet and a mob-orator ; such a man, however vacillating 
at heart, must be able at times to put on an outward show of fervour, of conviction, 
and must at least have at his command a certain superficial knack of rhetorical 
emphasis. Nothing of the sort is to be discovered in Mr. Gould’s John Reid. Hea 
leader of men! He face, and master, and cow amob! Why, he has about as much 
magnetism as a bashful curate ; or, to express it in Hilda Wangel’s phrase, there is 
no more of “ the troll” in him than in our excellent A. B. W., in whom, by his own 
reiterated confession, or rather boast, there resides “ nota ha’p’orth” of the quality 
#0 symbolised. Mr. Moore has given him several—perhaps too many—opportunities 
for rhetorical effect ; but not one of them did Mr. Gould seize upon. Nothing more 
pointless can be imagined than his delivery of such phrases as “ The vastitude of the 
starry skies, the mystery of the sleeping city,” or ‘‘ Garrets where want lurks alwayr, 
and famine is a frequent visitor.” [donot quote these as admirable examples of 
dramatic style ; but if they are to be spoken at all, in heaven's name let them be 
spoken effectively. And if Mr. Gould had no eloquence, he had less than no passion. 
He showed not a trace of the erotic self-abandonment on which depended the whole 
effect of the last act. John Reid was still the mild, puzzle-headed, well meaning 
creature he had been from the first. His love for Lady Anne was, to all appearance, 
as lukewarm as his love for Elien Sands. No wonder her ladyship thought the 
financier a better bargain than the poet. It is with very sincere regret that I write 
in such terms of an earnest young actor, who has many valuable qualifications for 
his art—of a man, moreover, whose work in another sphere we all admire and are 
grateful for. I have no doubt, too, that Mr. Gould was hampered on the night of 
the first performance by natural and temporary nervousness. No one would have 
been more willing than I to make allowance for Mr. Gould, if other critics, re- 
cognising the inadequacy of his performance, had on that ground made allowance 
for Mr. Moore. But the assertion that the play was bad and the acting good is too 
monstrous a perversion of the truth to be allowed to pass without emphatic protest.” 


Now it would be easy enough to join issue with “W. A.” upon 
many counts of this terrible indictment. It might be pointed out 
that, because in this critic’s judgment a shame-faced bending of a 
romantic head and a terrible wallowing gait detracted from the 
heroic aspect of John Rvid, it by no means follows that the 
audience thought the same. (From the lack of public support given 
to a similar impeachment of like defects in one Mr. Irving, by 
one Mr. William Archer, it might almost be inferred, indeed, that 
“W.A.” in this particular mightstand alone.) And it might not be out 
of place in this connection to remind the critic that unless he is 
quite sure of his ground, he is overstepping his privileges in 
attributing to the house the dissatisfaction he himself experiences 
at some personal quality in the actor, and throwing upon that any 
fraction of responsibility for the failure of a play. 


' FURTHER, it might with all respect be hinted that perhaps Mr 
Gould’s conception of John Reid is the only possible one, and that 
““W. A.’s”’ objections to it arise primarily from ignorance of the 
play. There are certainly grounds for such a view. Mr. Gould 


it should be remembered had rehearsed the part for several weeks,’ 


and is known to us all as one of the very few “heroic” actors 
gifted with brains, with imagination to pierce to an author’s mean- 
ing, and mimetic power to give his conception fitting shape. 
Whereas “W.A.,” until he has had an opportunity of becoming 
more familiar with the play, by his own confession “can form but 
an imperfect and provisional estimate of its merits and defects.” 


MOREOVER, we might hazard the belief that a fuller knowledge of 
the work would convince “ W. A.” that indecision, lack of fervour, 
infinitesimal magnetism, and even ‘utter flaccidity, are only to be 
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expected of a man who is throughout the drama suffering either 
from physical exhaustion or extreme nervous prostration ! and that 
even supposing the author has provided him with sentiments of the 
kind (which our memory does not allow us to admit) “erotic self- 
abandonment ” and “ passion” are hardly consistent with a “ flaccid” 
condition of this nature ! 


THEN we might with justice enquire where on earth is the 
“ opportunity for rhetorical effect” in such phrases as “ The vasti- 
tude of the starry skies, the mystery of the sleeping city,” or “ Garrets 
where want lurks always, and famine is a frequent visitor!” where 
indeed is any in the whole play, after the deputation scene in the 
first act, which even “ W. A.” must surely admit was carried by Mr. 
Gould with “energy,” “decision,” “an outward show of fervour,” 
and “a certain superficial knack of rhetorical emphasis” befitting 
“a leader of men.” 


IN short we might, but we will not, urge that “W. A.” is really 
concerned, though doubtless in perfect innocence, to claim for Mr. 
Moore’s hero all sorts of heroic qualities with which Mr. Moore has 
not endowed him, and to blame the luckless actor for failing to 
invest the character with physical and mental attributes utterly 
foreign to it, and that his interesting article is in sum nothing but a 
clever piece of special pleading! But, leaving all this unaccentuated,. 
we will raise one objection only. 


WHAT justification, we ask, has any critic for seeking to neutralise 
the effect of his brother critics’ severely adverse judgment on a play, 
by proportionate railing against the play’s chief interpreter? For 
observe what “ W.A.” says: “ No one would have been more willing 
than I to make allowance for Mr. Gould, if other critics, recognising 
the inadequacy of his performance, had on that ground made allow- 
ance for Mr. Moore.” In other. words, “ Because Mr. Moore’s play 
seems to me a good deal better than my fellow-critics think it, I 
am justified in going out of my way to emphasise every deficiency, 
substantial or shadowy, imagined or observed, in the leading player’s 
physique, method, bearing, and conception, and in doing it at such 
length, and in such wise, that what previously appeared black will 
look white, and vice-versa, and the balance of critical opinion will 
be restored, and a goodly number of people will bear away the 
impression that a faulty leading man damned a worthy play !” 


WHAT do our actor-readers think of this novel doctrine ? 


Miss MAY LEVER PALFREY (the subject of our first portrait this 
month) is the youngest daughter of the late Dr. James Palfrey, of 
Brook Street, W. Her natural aptitude and proclivity for the 
stage was such that upon her being introduced by the late 
Sir Morell Mackenzie to Sir Augustus Harris, the latter gave her 
a siaall part at once in his forthcoming pantomime at Drury Lane 
(Christmas, 1890). Miss Palfrey remained at that theatre for a 
year-and-a-half, playing a number of small parts, and under- 
studying more considerable ones, and left it to take the part of 
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a fairy robin in “The Pantomime Rehearsal” at the Shaftesbury. 
When the piece was transferred to the Court, to form a part of the 
successful “triple bill” there, she also took the part of Parker. in 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s little play, “ A Commission.” ; and when 


Mr. Gilbert’s “ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ” was revived, that of. 


the Player Queen. Last summer (1892), during Miss Ellaline Terriss’s 
absence, Miss Palfrey took the part of Grace in Mr. Stephenson’s 
“Faithful James” for a period of several weeks. During the run of 
«The Guardsman,” Miss Palfrey understudied the parts taken by Miss 
Terriss and Miss Ellissen. Having gained experience and confidence 
as an actress, Miss Palfrey made a new essay in the recent revival of 
‘The Pantomime Rehearsal,” when she performed the Serpentine 
Dance. Her most recent part was that of Jessie in *‘ Over the Way,” 
in which she followed Miss Terriss. 


Mr. W. G. ELLIOT (the subject of our second portrait) made his 


first appearance professionally at the Haymarket Theatre in 1882 in 
a small part in “ Odette,” and remained in Mr. Bancroft’s com- 
pany there for three years, playing a large variety of less 
important parts in the succession of high-class comedies which were 
presented there. At the conclusion of the Bancroft’s management 
at the Haymarket, Mr. Elliot, after appearing in the part of Touch- 
stone in “As You Like It,’ and the Satyr in “The Faithful 
Shepherdess,” performed in the open air at Comte Park in 1885, 
went to America with Miss Rosina Vokes’ company, where his most 
important parts were that of Jack Deedes in “The Pantomime 
Rehearsal ” and Eccles in “ Caste.” In 1891 he joined Mr. Edward 
Terry’s Company, and appeared as Montague Trimble in “ The 
Times,” migrating to the Court Theatre, where he is now playing. 
He has sustained there the vdles of Captain Champion (“The New 
Sub ”), Rosencrantz (“ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’’), Sir Charles 
Jenks (“ Marriage”), Sir Eustace Bramston (“The Guardsman”), 
Mr. Chirrup (“Over the Way ”), and is now appearing as the Count, 
de Grival in Mr. Pinero’s “ farcical romance,” “ The Amazons.” 


SS” 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImporTANT REvIVALS in London, from February 21st, 1893 
to March 13th, 1893 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus ® ) 


Feb. 21 “The Strike at Arlingford,” play, in three acts, by George Moore. 
Opera Comique. 
» 22° “Our Boys,” comedy, in three acts, by the late H. J. Byron. Vaude- 
ville. 
March 2° “ The Ironmaster,” English version, in four acts, of George Ohnet’s 
“ Le Maitre de Forges,” by A. W. Pinero. Avenue. 
» 4 “Griffith Murdoch,” play, in four acts, by Montagu H.Spier. (Pro- 
duced by amateurs). St. George’s Hall. 
» 4 “Alexandra,” play, in four acts, adapted from the German of Richard 
Voss. rf om 4 unannounced.) Royalty. 
» 6° “The Lights of Home,” drama, in five acts, by Geo. R. Sims and 
Robert Buchanan. Pavilion. 

» 6 “The Master Builder,” play, in three acts, translated from the Norse 
of Henrik Ibsen, by William Archer and Edmund Gosse. ('[rans- 
ferred from the Trafalgar Square, and placed in the evening 

: bill at Vaudeville). 

» 6 “The Fay o’ the Fern,” fantastic farce, in two acts, by R. G. Legge. 
(First time in London). Matinée. Comedy. 

» 6 “Corney Courted,” operetta, inone act, adapted from Dickens’ novel, 
“Oliver Twist,” by Arthur Waugh, composed by Claude Nugent. 
Matinée. Comedy. 

» 6 “The Isle of Utopia,” “fancy,” in one act, by George St.Cloud, music 
by Claude Nugent. Mutinée. Comedy. 

a “a Amazons,” farcical romance, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero. 

ourt. 

» 8 “A Fair Equestrienne,” “musical trifle,” in one act, by Haslingden 
Russell. First time in London. Trafalgar Square. 

» 11 “The Golden Web,” comedy-opera, in three acts, by F. Corder and 
B. C. Stephenson, composed by the late Goring Thomas. Lyric. 

» 12° “A Doll’s House,” play, in three acts, translated from the Norse of 
Henrik Ibsen, by William Archer. Royalty. 

» 13 “Our Play,” comedietta, in one act, by R. G.Graham. Vaudeville. 

» 13° “Blue-eyed Susan,” comic opera, libretto by Geo. R. Sims and Henry 
Pettitt, music by F. Osman Carr. Grand. 

» 13 “The Ballad Singer,” three-act musical play, by Tom Craven. Ele- 
phant and Castle. 


In the Provinces, from February 21st to March 21st, 1893 :— 


Feb. 22 “The Inkslinger,” comedy-drama, in one act, adapted for the stage 
from a story of Max Adeler, by Charles Whitlock and E. T. de 
Banzie. Royalty, Glasgow. 
» 27 “Far England,” drama, in five acts, by Sutton Vane. Queen's, 
Manchester. 
March 8 “The Shadow Hand,” drama, in four acts, by Cyril Austen-Lee. 
(For copyright purposes). Alexandra, Widnes. 
» 9%. “Dinner for Two,” comedietta, in one act, by R.C. Carton. T.R., 
Brighton. 
» 9 “The Love King,” drama, in four acts, by Gilbert Elliott. Royal 
County, Reading. 
» 14 “Breaking the News,” a comedietta, in one act, by A. M. Heathcote. 
Brompton Hospital. 
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March 15 “French Law,’’a comedietta, in one act, by Paul Barry. Atheneum, 

Tottenham Court Road. 

» 17 “The Mystic Ring,” burlesque, in one act, by E. C. Johnston. 
Pavilion, Birkenhead. 

» 17 “Ragged Robin,” one-act play, by F. Bowyer and W. F. Sprange. 
Prince of Wales, Southampton. 

» 21 “The New World ; Ty eg the Southern Cross,” a play, by Forbes 
Dawson. Royal, Ba 


In Paris, from February 16th to i 11th, 1893. 
Feb. 18 “Pécheur d’Islande,” piece, in four acts, by Pierre Loti and Louis 


Tiercelin, music by Guy Ropartz. Eden. 
» 28 “Le Flipote,” comedy, in three acts, by Jules Lemaitre. Vaude- 


ville 
n o& “Ee Maladetta, ” ballet, in two acts, arranged by M. Hansen, music 
by Paul Vidal. Opéra. 
March 6 “La Leos Mg ring comedy, in two acts by Guy de Maupassant. 


9 10 ane a le Victoire,” drama, in five acts, by MM.Gaston Marot and 
Louie Péricand. Chateau d’Eau. 

» 11 “Une Page d’Amour,” dramatic version, in five acts,of Emile Zola’s 
novel of the same name, by Charles Samson. Odéon. 
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